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T is no exaggeration to affirm, says 
Mr. Simon, the medical officer 
of health to the city of London, 
that the unrestricted supply of 
water “is the first essential of 

decency, of comfort, and of health; that no 

civilization of the poorer classes can exist with- 
out it; and that any limitation to its use in the 
metropolis is a barrier, which must maintain 
thousands in a state of the most unwholesome 
filth and degradation.”* In the metropolis at 
present (we ought to say in England), the supply 
of water is but a fraction of what it should be ; 
and its quality is forthe most part infamously 
bad. ‘Thousands and thousands of the popu- 
lation have no supply of it at all to their 
houses, and where it is laid on, the quantity 
is wholly insufficient, and the cost improperly 
great. For the sewers there is none, and with- 
out it there can be no effectual drainage. We 
have already suffered severely in consequence, 
and causes are in operation, especially in the 
metropolis, which will increase the evils at a 





fearful rate. 

The connection between disease and bad 
water is established beyond cavil: the effect 
which the contamination of wells had in pro- 
ducing cholera in many places, is proved be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt. The high rate 
of mortality on the south side of the Thames 
may he ascribed mainly to the fact, that the 
water-works for that part of London draw 
their supply from a spot in the Thames horridly 
polluted by sewers, and that many of the 
private wells are made poisonous by the cess- 
pools, which are nearly as deep as the wells, 
and often close to them. 

We must at any cost have pure water, and 
plenty of it,—a supply not intermittent, but 
constant and universal. 

A glance at the daily papers will show how 
general this feeling is: notices of application 
to Parliament for powers to obtain and sell 
water, and reports of public meetings to con- 
sider the subject, meet the eye everywhere. 
Manchester, Salford, Salisbury, Southampton, 
and other provincial towns, are in the field. 
For the metropolis there are half-a-dozen 
schemes, without saying anything of the 
applications by the New River Company, the 
Kent Water-works, and the Lambeth Water- 
works Company, for extended powers. 

One Company proposes to supply London 
from the Thames at a point near Maple- 
durham Lock, county of Oxford, with reservoirs 
at Caversham. 

The “Thames Chalk Filtered Company ” 
desires “ to divert a portion of the water of the 
river Thames from its present channel; to 
convey it by aqueducts to shafts sunk on the 
bank of the river, into the chalk stratum of the 
London Basin; and to form such shafts, with 
accompanying shafts, and other necessary 
works, into filters for purifying, by means of 
the chalk, the Thames water so conveyed.” 


* Weare glad to see that the “ Report on the Sanitary 
condition of London, for the year 1849,” by Mr. Simon, is 
printed in a separate form. It contains nothing new, it is 
true,—little but what will be found in our pages urged and 
re-urged,—but the various points in the inquiry are sensibly 
and calmly stated, and all being brought together in this 
pamphlet, the distribution of it can scarcely fail to produce 
advantageous results. We hope to see the corporation act 
immediately on some of its suggestions. 








The “London Spring-water Company ”’ is 
projected “ for the purpose of procuring a | 
supply of pure water from the chalk formation, 
by means of shafts to be sunk in the neigh- 
bourhood of Watford, which water is proposed 
to be lifted into reservoirs on Stanmore- 
common, to the respective heights of 400 and 
490 feet above the Trinity high-water mark at 
London-bridge, and brought to London and 
the suburbs in capacious pipes along the 
Edgeware-road.” 

And the intention of “The Henley-on- 
Thames and London Aqueduct Company,” to 
which we have before referred, is shown in 
their name. They propose the appointment of 
commissioners, to whom the execution of the 
Act, when obtained, is to be entrusted; to 
have five reservoirs around the metropolis ; 
and to buy up existing water companies. 

The public stir on this subject is furthershown 
by the attendance on the General Board of 
Health of various deputations, including Arch- 
deacon Sinclair, churchwardens Bellworthy 
and Collins, and other parishioners of Ken- 
sington, who set forth the very defective supply 
of water to that parish. The Archdeacon 
pointed out, that close to where the water was 
taken for the Southwark and for the Chelsea 
Company there was a current emptying itself 
into the river, which was of such a character 
as necessarily to injure the surrounding water. 
A large portion of that must necessarily remain 
with the other; and although the company he 
had mentioned took pains to filter the water, 
the evil could not be thereby at all thoroughly 
remedied. 

Mr. Chadwick, in the explanation which he 
gave to each deputation seriatim, stated that 
the Metropolitan Sanitary Commission had the 
subject in hand, and that certain principles 
had been laid down by the “ Health of Towns 
Commission,” which would, without doubt, 
regulate the Metropolitan Commissioners ; as, 
for example, that the supply of water should 
be constant and not intermittent. It might be 
settled and taken that the works of water- 
supply and drainage works should be under 
one and the same management, and that 
management a public one. It had been shown 
recently, that while houses and neighbour- 
hoods were made damp by the water pumped 
in, for the removal of which suitable drains 
were not provided, where drains were provided 
decomposed refuse accumulated, from the 
want of water being properly applied to cleanse 
them. 
crowded neighbourhood could continue to be 
healthy, and cesspools could only be abolished 
when supplies of water were available. At 
every step the necessity and practical import- 
ance of the conclusion, for the sake of eco- 
nomy, as well as efficiency, that the water- 
supply and drainage must be under one and 
the same administrative management, and 
that management a public one, whatever it 
might be, was demonstrated. Another prin- 
ciple established was, that there had been, 
and could be, no public gain by the so-called 
competition of several or numerous capitals 
on the same field of supply. It had likewise 
been shown that private companies, which had 
to depend for their returns on voluntary cus- 
tom, could not afford to supply water at so low 
a charge as might be done by a universal rate 
if properly managed. 

Another indication of public interest in the 
question was afforded by the rooms of the 
Institute of British Architects, on Monday 
evening last, when the Very Rev. Dr. Buck- 
land delivered an address on Artesian Wells. 


Unless cesspools were abolished, no 








There were 197 members and visiters pre- 
sent, and those who know the meeting 


| Tooms will not require to be told that they 


were inconveniently crowded.* 

Wehad preparedanearly verbatim report of the 
Dean’s address, but the morning papers having 
given unusually full reports, it would come as 
a twice-told tale to many of our readers, and 
we therefore condense it. The Dean began by 
observing, that the architecture of the globe 
was a subject which he thought ought not to 
be foreign to the consideration of the members, 
for he must submit that no architect 
could perfectly understand his profession, un- 
less he had acquired some knowledge of the 
materials with which he had to deal; and he 
believed no one would deny that, had their 
ancestors known as much as they did now 
touching the durability of various kinds of 
stone employed in the construction of eccle- 
siastical and castellated buildings, they would 
not have to deplore the ruin of so many of these 
edifices (?). It would be his duty that night 
to direct their attention to the architecture of 
that particular portion of the earth which they 
themselves inhabited—a subject possessing an 
interest literally of vital importance. It was, 
as had been proved by the events of the last 
six months, a question of life or death to thou- 
sands and tens of thousands in this great me- 
tropolis, whether they should have the means of 
obtaining an abundant supply of fresh water. 
It was, unfortunately, too notorious that the 
supply of water was at the present time awfully 
defective, and the last month had been fertile in 
schemes for supplying that defect. He rebutted 
the taunts which had been thrown out against 
him as a non-practical man by such practical 
men as, in 1825, persuaded the Earl of Abing- 
don to spend large sums of money in digging 
for coal in the Oxford clay, a folly, in exposing 
which he at the time went so far as to say he 
would willingly be burnt in the broad street with 
the first cart-load of coal they obtained. But the 
auto da fé did not take place, for there he was 
unscathed. He had studied the subject of 
Artesian wells for years, and had said, in his 
Bridgewater 'l'reatise, thirteen years ago, all that 
he knew even at this time. There was nothing 
theoretical about his statements, the deductions 
followed as surely from sections of the earth, 
which had been made foot by foot, as from the 
section of a building. If those persons who are 
concerned in the subject were not acquainted 
with what he had said, it was to their shame- 
London and Paris were each of them situated 
on a basin of impervious clay, which rested 
upon strata of porous gravel and chalk. There 
was no imaginary central abyss which would 
furnish, if it once were reached, an everlasting 
supply of water. It was now admitted that 
the only source of fresh water was the sea, 
from which it was indirectly conveyed by 
means of evaporation to the earth, on which 
it fell from the clouds in fertilizing showers. 
If rain water was then of such primary conse- 
quence, the question was, where, in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, was there the most of it, 





* Amongst them, in addition to those named hereafter, 
were Lord Ebrington, Mr. H. T. Hope, M.P., Mr. Mangies, 
M.P., Mr. J. F. Stanford, M.P., Mr. Walpole, M.P., Dr. 
Arnott, Rev. H. Milman, Capt. O’Brien, Sir C. Trevelyan, 
Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, Messrs. T. L. Donaldson, Scoles, 
Mee, Bellamy, Mocatta, Mair, Knowles, Syd. Smirke, H. E, 
Kendall, W. R. Hamilton, F.R.S., Booth, Pownall, Fowler, 
Lee, Smith, Ashton, Papworth, Roumieu, Ferrey, Wood, 
Cole, Charles Mayhew, W. C. Mylne, Jas. Fergusson, W. 
Burn, Woodthorpe, Bury, Tarring, Hopkins, &. W. Bil- 
lings, Oliver, Swindell, Williams, Judge, Eales, Nicholl, 
Dobson, Eddrup, Lockyer, Deane, Heneker, Clayton, 
Waring, C. Barry, jun., Boyce, G. Vulliamy, W. 
S. Gawtern, Wyatt Papworth, Gotto, Phillips, Borth- 
wick, Hakewell, Severn, Dr. Bett, Messrs. Pope, 
Wigram, Page, Fred. Peel, Porter, Coleman, Rickman, 
Allason, Wilks, Burnell, Woolrych, Johnstone, Hussey, 
Gregory, Dighton, Christian, Snell, P. Baly, C. Manby, 
Thomson, Kerr, York, George Rennie, Gooch, Coleman, 
Salvin, Porter, E. W. Brayley, Geo. Godwin, &c. &c, 
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and where was it the most available? This 
really was a question of great importance, 
since, in the central parts of Essex, not more 
than 18 inches of rain fell, while upon the 
highlands of Oxfordshire, running on to the 
Cotteswold Hills, the fall was 26 inches. It 
had been proved, by experiments made by M. 
Arago, that one-third of the fall is conveyed 
by rivers to the sea, one-third is lost by eva- 
poration, and the remainder went to the sus- 
tentation of animal and vegetable life, or was 
absorbed by the different porous strata. ‘The 
portion with which he proposed to deal was 
that which descended into the earth, and was 
given out day by day for the sustentation of 
the little streamlets which trickled through 
every valley, forming rivulets and rivers ; and 
with the supplies of water which were said to 
be underneath the metropolis, and available 
for the supply of the 2,200,000 persons by 
whom it was inhabited. This was a false 
assertion, and he would prove it. The average 
depth now to the water in such wells in London 
was 60 feet; in 1875, it would be 120 feet 
down. Could we, then, look to this source for 
supply? He declared that there was not at 
the present time a single Artesian well, which 
could be properly so called, within three miles 
of St. Paul’s. An Artesian well was one which 
flowed over naturally ; they were so called from 
Artesium, the Roman name for the province 
of Artois, in France, where such wells were 
first formed. The London clay having been 
pierced in so many places, the porous beds 
below, which had to be supplied from the 
places where they outcropped, became less 
able to supply them all, and year by year the 
water grew less. The fountains in Trafalgar- 
square were an imposition; so far were they 
from being Artesian wells, that the water did 
not rise to within 80 feet of the surface, and it 
had to be pumped up by a costly steam- 
engine, which ‘was more expensive than it 
would be to supply the fountains from the 
Chelsea Waterworks, and the same water was 
pumped up over and over again, times innu- 
merable,—but who knew ‘that? The 
brewers were now boring one against the 
other: to talk of getting a supply of water 
for London by Artesian wells was ridiculous. 
The expense of them, too, was enormous: one 
near Swindon, which was 320 feet deep, cost 
1,0002, 

The Dean then examined the various areas 
of land which supply the Coln, the Brent, and 
the Thames, and came to the conclusion that 
the latter river, near Henley, was the best 
source we could look to. It was a dead level 
the whole distance, and it was proposed to 
make a canal, which, having a natural fall of 
3 feet, and in its whole course no engineering 
difficulties to render an inch of tunnelling or 
embanking necessary, would bring the water 
into a valley north of Paddington, which was 
105 feet above the high-water mark. This 
would be high enough to supply two-thirds of 
the metropolis by the force of gravitation; and 
a portion being forced to a reservoir on Prim- 
rose-hill, the whole metropolis, even if it were 
twice its present size, which God forbid, might 
have a full and cheap supply in every house, 
both poor and rich. 

After a statement from Mr. Clutterbuck, 
confirmatory of the correctness of the sections, 

Mr. Tite said the Dean had spoken warmly 
of those who had taunted him with being a mere 
theorist. Ignorance was always presumptuous, 
and no class of men found this out so fully as 
architects. Every man, woman, and child was 
an architect by nature, or thought so, and 





always knew his (the speaker’s) business better 
than himself. As to the subject of the evening. 
He had not been aware before that an Artesian 
well was one that was constantly overflowing : 
he thought the term simply distinguished 
water obtained by boring. But of this there 
could be no doubt, that what were called Arte- 
sian wells required frequent deepening, and 
were a source of constant expense. He sin- 
cerely hoped that the Government would take 
up the supply question. It ought to be looked 
upon as a national question; for a large city 
like this, containing so immense a population, 
ought not to be left dependent for the supply 
of so important and necessary an article as 
water upon private companies or individual 
speculators. He would not express any opinion 
as to the means by which a sufficient supply 
of water should be obtained, but he believed 
that a public discussion of this nature would 
be attended with very beneficial results. ‘The 
object was to obtain the greatest amount of 
good with the least private injury. ‘The best 
science of the country ouglit to be called in to 
aid the inquiry. 

M. Robert Stephenson, M.P., had listened 
with gratification to Dr. Buckland’s remarks, 
and though he did not feel himself in a posi- 
tion to express any precise opinion on the sub- 
ject, he would say he had some doubts as to 
the desirability of obtaining the supply in the 
manner pointed out. The usefulness of a river 
so greatly depends on the quantity of water 
flowing through it, that it seemed doubtful if 
we could abstract so much from the Thames 
without interfering with the navigation. This 
should be inquired into. If we could take it 
from the tributary streams at high level, ab- 
stract it from what went to form floods, would 
it not be better? This was a view that had 
occupied his mind for some time. He quite 
concurred with the Dean in the belief that a 
proper supply for London could not be had 
from Artesian wells. 

Mr. Homersham considered that the chalk 
held larger quantities of water than the Dean 
asserted was the case, and that when the fis- 
sures containing it were reached, the other wells 
were not necessarily lowered, but water was 
forthcoming which otherwise would run to 
waste in the sea. 

Mr. Horn and Mr. Reid, both owners of 
Artesian wells; Mr. Stanford, M.P.; Mr. 
Dickenson ; and Mr. Foggo, made each a few 
observations ; and Mr. T. Piper said that the 
point to be remembered, as it seemed to him, 
was,—that, of the water which fell as rain, and 
which was alone available, one-third goes to 
the river, one-third to the ground, and one- 
third to supply waste by evaporation, &c.; and 
that the one-third which goes to the river is 


more easily got at than that which goes to the 
ground, 








Tue Oxtp Cuurcn Spire at Bir- 
MINGHAM has been declared, by-a majority of 
architects and surveyors, to be decidedly unsafe 
aud liable to fall down if not taken down. It 
is to be hoped, however, that whether the latter 
or the former, such an ancient landmark as 
St. Martin’s spire will be at once restored ; for 
in a place like Birmingham, where all is new 
and without associations,—every ancient land- 
mark passing away one after another,—so pro- 
minent a monument of the olden time can ill 
be spared. The question has been started 
whether the church should not be entirely re- 
built ; but however identical in form and 
position, it may be a second question, subtle 
and profound as that of the identity of Sir 
John Cutler’s silk stockings darned with 
worsted till no silk remained,—whether such 
a rebuilding would constitute a restoration of 





the ancient fabric of St. Martin’s, 








(Nov. 24, 1849, 
PROPOSED OPERATIVES’ PROVIDEN? 
INSTITUTION, ; 

BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

Besipes the classes you have address¢ 
urging the establishment of the propose, 
stitution, there is another, the memhe 

. vers 
of which are awakened to a sense of its 
necessity—{ mean the artificers themselves, 
You have already shown it to be alike the din 
and interest of the employers to assist a 
carrying out the benevolent measure. } 
think its startling need cannot be too s| wm 

00 strongly 
dwelt upon. - 

Few were prepared for the disclosures which 
were made to the Parliamentary Committee on 
the “ Friendly Societies Bill.” This report 
reveals a state of things lamentable to contem. 
plate, and each page of the evidence which 
accompanies it shows the necessity of the 
timely interference of the masters in such a 
cause, more forcibly than any comment 
upon it. 

Friendly societies are divided into two classes 
—the enrolled and unenrolled: one with, the 
other without, the protection of the law. [py 
order to be entitled to enrolment, the tables 
are required to be certified by an actuary, and 
if they are at all reasonable, the certificate js 
given,—it being acknowledged that, of neces. 
sity, their safety cannot be guaranteed, as 
localities materially affect their accuracy, and 
little difference is made with regard to them, 
But it appears that even this slight restraint 
is cast off, for an eminent actuary stated that 
he cannot certify more than one society’s 
tables in ten, which are sent him for that pur- 
pose, and that the nine form themselves into 
illegal associations. In the evidence the 
reader is startled by the frequent recurrence 
of the term “ young blood,” and discovers 
that most of the clubs are indebted to it for 
existence. The subscriptions of young en- 
tering members are appropriated to pay the 
claims of the old ones, who can be regarded 
in no other character than as decoy-ducks, 
and the system which gives rise to such prac- 
tices as a perpetual fraud of the old on the 
young. It there appears that 14,000 of these 
institutions have been enrolled ; that a greater 
number have been formed and not enrolled; 
that very many have been broken up, and 
that a vast majority of those still remaining 
in existence are insolvent. 

It appears that most of the town clubs are 
formed by publicans, to extend their busi- 
ness. Advantage is taken of the working 
man’s ignorance of statistics, and the tables 
are made such as to draw customers ; indeed, 
it is a branch of the trade, and there being 
opposition, a rivalry exists to underbid each 
other. 

In these societies members are exposed not 
only to unsound tables and acts of injustice, 
but in the unenrolled ones to direct fraud, and 
must suffer without having any remedy. ‘Thus 
officers may rob with impunity, yet the law 
cannot touch them. We read of a secretary 
coolly “keeping” 50/., and walking about the 
streets laughing at his dupes; of another who 
embezzled 5,000/., and although tried and pro- 
nounced by the judge to be morally guilty, yet 
he could neither be convicted nor deprived of 
his booty. 

Most disastrous consequences have resulted 
from the spread of these societies. Ministers, 
in visiting the dwellings of the poor, and 
noting the prevailing misery, having inquire 
the cause of such distress, learned that It 
arose in many instances from the breaking in 
of clubs; and a clergyman who examined the 
inmates of the Birmingham workhouse, foun 
that of the 152 who had been driven to claim the 
pauper’s crust, 79 had belonged to sick clubs, 
which had all failed at the time their as 
sistance was needed. A member of the 
committee truly said, “‘ There had been a very 
general confiscation of the property of the 
poor.” 

No doubt there are clubs respectably con- 
ducted, but, like railways, until they are as 
rally reformed the poor man will blindly 
speculate, in selecting one worthy of his con- 
fidence, and there are serious evils connect 
with the best conducted which ought never \ 
exist in institutions of the kind; I mean the 
usual practice of meeting on Saturday gl 
ings in a public-house. In order to galt 
good the member is subjected to such “a 
influences as will lead to the abuse of it whee 
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attained. The time has really come when the 
workman will willingly sacrifice the pleasure 
of being initiated into the mysteries of Druid- 
ism and the secret signs of Odd-fellowship, to 
secure the more ordinary benefits which the | 
present measure would bring within his reach. 

There are other societies which are held in 
high estimation in many quarters, and which 
are constantly being recommended to the 
artisan, as enabling him to obtain a dwelling- 
house on advantageous terms, and thus con- 
ferring on him political rights,—viz., building 
societies. I am fully sensible of the great 
importance of the workman possessing a 
house, but an examination into the opera- | 
tions of these societies, which profess to give | 
him one, will convince the inquirer that they 
are much more adapted for men who have | 
other resources than their labour. Nothing | 
can be more excellent than the object, but how 
is it carried out? 

I have made myself acquainted with their | 
working, and think they may succeed if they | 
are respectably managed, and do not get 
involved in litigation. But who will benefit by | 
their success ? | 

By paying 10s. monthly, for twelve years, or | 
for a shorter or longer period, according to the | 
prosperity of- the society, the member is pro- 
mised 1201.; or if he wishes to obtain his 
share in advance, he can receive it, subject to 
a large discount (in the first year the minimum 
fixed by the rules is 65/., and is usually about 
78/.), so that he will have to be content with 
421. in ready money, and bind himself to con- 
tinue subscribing 10s. a-month until the ter- 
mination of the society, which will take place 
when every unadvanced share reaches the 
value of 120/., which being calculated at 
twelve years, would amount to 72/., besides | 
fines, fees, and other charges.* From this, it 
is clear who has the advantage, the borrower 
or depositor. Indeed, it will scarcely be 
credited, that people blindly borrow money of 
these societies at a higher rate of interest than 
is charged on private loans, in effecting which 
there is less risk andexpense. Yet such is the 
fact, for in the first yearly report of one of 
these associations—the respectability of which 
is above suspicion—which is selected, because 
the directors “cordially congratulate their 
fellow members upon the pre-eminent success 
which has attended their efforts,—a success 
which they confidently believe will signalize it 
among the numerous similar societies now in 
operation,” weread that “ the rate of discount 
given by the members to obtain their shares 
in advance has averaged 77/. 9s. 3d. (for round 
figures, I will say 78/.), so that each of the 
shares of the ultimate value of 120/. has been 
satisfied, by means of 42/. advanced in ready 
money.” Now, for this 42/. the borrower is 
liable for 72/. (if not more), besides the heavy 
charges ; whereas the same amount, if other- 
wise borrowed, for twelve years, at 5 per cent., 
would make, with the interest, only 671. 4s., 
showing a clear balance of 41.163. in favour of 
the latter mode, and which would allow 
the use of the 42/, throughout, instead of 
having to refund a seventh part of it 
annually, ‘To suppose that these building 
societies are what their name denotes, is 
little else than a popular error. They 
are in reality mere loan societies, with the 
difference that they advance money on real 
property only, and at a more extravagant rate 
of interest; and as loan societies, they would 
be shunned by the poor man, did not the 
bills announce that the cash has to be “ sold;”’ 
and unfortunately he frequently “buys” it 
before he fully comprehends the nature of the 
transaction. 

The statement of the accounts of the society 
already alluded to, shows a progressive ad- 
vance of upwards of 17/. on each existing 
share (on which 6/. has been paid), towards 
its ultimate realization of 120/.: that is to say, 
the 6. has been so lucratively employed, as to 
have produced upwards of 11/. in twelve 
months, and which is at the rate of 350/. per 
cent. on the gradual payment. ‘This appears 
encouraging, but almost too much so. How 
has such an enormous profit arisen? Some 
one must have suffered, and I fear it has been 
the poor borrower, whose benefit was alone 
contemplated by the Legislature, when it 
authorized the establishment of these societies. 


* When it exceeds this time, which will be the case with 








many of them, this amount will, of course, be more. 


But if a man wise enough to be an investing 
member desires to realize this profit, or any| promises him a specific sum weekly during 


fair proportion of it, he is told that it is all 
prospective, and that there is no interim benefit. 
It is not surprising that he begins to count the 
cost, and loses heart. 

While these societies were originally pro- 


jected and sanctioned by Parliament, for the 


good of the labouring population, they are in 
reality so conducted as to prove a source of 
profit principally to others than those intended. 
A great proportion of members belong to the 
middle classes; and in some cases public 


companies have subscribed for a large number | 
‘The poor man who pays on one or | 


of shares. 


two shares, labours under serious disadvan- | 
tages. He may be thrown out of employment, | 
or be otherwise unable to continue his pay- | 
| ments; then fines are incurred, which begin 


small but wax large, and which, according to 
the scale, if allowed to accumulate by his 


| remaining long in arrear, will soon exceed the 


amount subscribed, which then becomes for- 
feited. 


True, it is provided that deposits may be | 
withdrawn, but the rules usually allow only | 
a limited number of such applications to be | 
granted; and unfortunately so many, either | 
from necessity or want of confidence, wish to | 


retire, that several months frequently elapse 
before the payment of a claim, and then after 
being considerably lessened by the deduction 
of fines, to which he continued liable in the 
meanwhile. ‘hus the society ultimately falls 
into the hands of capitalists, who will reap the 
profits arising from the very lucrative system 
of advancing money, and from the forfeiture 
of the subscriptions of the poorer members, if 
it be not taken under the protection of the 
Court of Chancery, and then it (or rather its 
capital), will soon be numbered amongst the 
things that were. 

One litigious member has all the others at his 
mercy. Some who have had advances have, at 
the expense of the “ parent society,” disputed 
the validity of the mortgage by which they are 
secured ; and although this has not been done 
successfully, yet questions have arisen calcu- 
lated to fill the minds of those interested with 
doubt and alarm. In one case (Cutbill v. 
Kingdom) it was contended that the constitu- 
tion of a building society, duly enrolled, &c., 
was illegal, on the ground that it allowed each 
of its members to hold several shares, but in- 
asmuch as the objection had not been taken at 
the right time, it did not prevail; but the ob- 
servations of the Barons of the Exchequer 
were such as to lead a writer in the Law Maga- 
zine, who is evidently friendly to, and thinking 
well of such associations in general, to say, “ it 
is impossible to doubt that if the point had 
been taken in time the society would have been 
held illegal, or at least not within the protec- 
tion of the Act; so thatif the doctrine in those 
dicta be law, it may be said there is scarcely at 
present a single benefit building society in the 
kingdom legally and properly constituted, and 
enrolled under the Act 6 & 7 Wm. IV., c. 32.” 
And I find that the registrar, acting on the 
remarks of the judges, now refuses his certifi- 
cate to any rules which do not limit the interest 
of a member to 150/. It is certainly prudent 
to constitute new societies in accordance with 
the interpretation put on the Act of Parliament 
by the three Barons of the Exchequer; but 
what of those previously in existence, in not 
one of which has there been the slightest re- 
striction as to the number of shares? 

In another case (Mosley v. Baker) the ques- 
tion related to the terms on which a member 
who had borrowed money and given a mort- 
gage security on real estate should be allowed 
to redeem. The judgment of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor has been appealed against; but the 
appeal being not yet heard, the operations of 
the society must in the meanwhile be much 
circumscribed. 

Another case is now pending, in which the 
society actually insists on the member paying 
interest on a loan after the whole amount bor- 
rowed has been refunded, and continuing to 
do so till the termination of the society ! 

It may be asked, however, seeing that 
friendly clubs cannot be relied on, and that 
building societies are not adapted to meet the 
poor man’s want, why does he not take advan- 
tage of savings banks ? 

But there is a decided preference on his 
part to make a provision through a friendly 
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| society, and this cannot be wondered at, as it 


| sickness, and a certain payment at death, and 
there is much in the nature of these benefits to 
commend themselves to his notice, although in 
so many instances they have never been enjoyed. 
And it is by thus attending to his peculiar re- 
quirements that real service can be rendered 
him. He does not call on his master to sup- 
port him in illness or old age by systematic 
almsgiving, but to institute means on which 
he can rely, by which he may himself provide 
for his own necessities. This is the most 
urgent object: a more purely charitable one 
may be embodied with it, but the principle is 
helping and encouraging the poor man to help 
himself, and while other branches of the 
lower classes have the benefit of institutions 
recognized by their immediate employers, 
shall not the worthy building artisan be 
directed to a proper mode for making a pro- 
vision ? 
| I can gather from your paper that the pro- 
| moters of the present movement do not in- 
voke private benevolence, always ready to be 
bestowed on worthy objects, but ask for the 
exercise of that influence which will inspire 
confidence, and that co-operation of the masters 
of the class which will insure success. Nothing 
further is required to put into force the plan 
which has been proposed by Professor Cock- 
erell; and looking at the actual want of the 
measure, it is to be hoped that such assistance 
will not be long withheld. ‘The honest work- 
ing man has strong claims on his employers, 
and generally they are kindly discharged ; but 
another duty still remains,—shall he be 
allowed, without a timely warning, to be robbed 
of his earnings, or to invest them injudiciously? 
His hours of toil are perhaps saddened by 
| forebodings, that he may end his days a 
wandering mendicant. Animate them by the 
prospect of a calm, comfortable old age; let 
then the master builders say, “ We are dis- 
posed to sanction and direct an institution hold- 
ing out definite and attainable results, to be 
insured to our employés on suitable conditions, 
at a certain time, and in sickness or misfortune,” 
and that kindly intelligence, which originally 
suggested its establishment, will, I am sure, be 
ready to arrange the details of its formation. 
The workman who has had bitter experience 
of irresponsible societies, and from his connec- 
tion with them has, in a sense, to commence 
life again, and he who cautiously remained 
aloof from them, will both desire to benefit by 
tables soundly constructed and attested by 
eminent actuaries. ‘There is a rising distrust 
of incredible gains, which have to flow into the 
pocket it is not known how, and a growing 
contentment with the moderate but sure pro- 
ducts of investments in Government or other 
stable securities. ‘The great object is cer- 
tainty; let there be no indefinite prospects 
held out; the poor man cannot afford to spe- 
culate ; if he loses, it is his all. And by carry- 
ing out this benevolent scheme, a way of pro- 
viding for the evil day will be opened which 
will not compel him to frequent an ale-house, 
to talk politics, to foster moody thoughts of 
his relation to his master, and to grow morose ; 
but it will, on the contrary, remove the temp- 
tation to intemperance and disaffection, encou- 
rage him to improve his mind, and teach him 
to see in his employer his support for the pre- 
sent, and in the stability of the institutions of 
his country his guarantee for the future. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Ciry Improvements.—An Act is to be 
applied for by the London City authorities in 
the ensuing session of Parliament, for making 
a new street (in continuation of the new street 
from Cannon-street to the east side of Queen- 
street) commencing on the west side of Queen- 
street, crossing Bow-lane, Bread-street, Friday- 
street, Little Distaff-lane, and Old Change, 
and terminating on the south side of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ; for widening and improving the 
west end of Gresham-street West, formerly 
called Maiden-lane; for widening and im- 
proving Threadneedle-street; and for extending 
to this Act the provisions of the London 
(City) Improvement Act, 1847. It is also 
intended to take powers to raise money on the 
security of the City estates and revenues, in 
order to carry out these improvements, to 
build a new prison for the City, and to improve 
Billingsgate market, 
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THE TOMB OF THE BONZI FAMILY IN | which shall entitle him to a diploma amongst 
THE CHURCH OF SAN GREGORIO, | the fraternity of artists: with this knowledge, 
ROME. | and mind and reasoning powers informed and 
Tue tomb of the Bonzi family in the church guided by the study of geometry, intellect and 

of San Gregorio, at Rome, is a production of | thought strengthened and refined by an in- 

the “cinque-cento” period. Monuments of, timacy with the Greek and Roman tongues, 
this description abounding in Italy, are very | sound architecture will be produced. This 
numerous in Florence, the capital of that por- | was the path trodden by those whose works we 
tion of the world in which a love for the truly | delight to extol: the same path will lead to the 
beautiful in art was first rekindled, In this | same goal; but unless we pursue it, how can 
work, evidently the fruit of one mind, sculp- | we expect to overtake those whom we strive to 
ture and architecture are combined, while a | emulate ; how enter the field against beings so 
painter’s feeling is infused into the composition | armed, we ourselves being but half equipped? 
by means of the figures in low relief introduced | By pursuing this path architecture will recover 
in the back ground above the sarcophagus. _| her long-lost dignity, and present herself once 

So intense was the feeling for art at its dawn | more accompanied by the sister graces, painting 
in Italy, and for a long period subsequently in | and sculpture. Nor does it matter much what 
that country, that the triple power of painter, | style an architect thus fortified chooses to 
sculptor, and architect centred not unfrequently | follow; but the orders should not be despised. 


in one single being; nor is there an instance | By pursuing the path so palpably traced out | 





on record of an artist of that period excelling | for us, we of this age might, with our increased | 


solely in one branch of art. In dwelling, then, | advantages, present to posterity something 
upon the works of a period celebrated for the | fraught with even more lasting vitality than is 
growth of art, it is well to mark the course | possessed by those cherished relics of an- 
pursued by artists whose works have given so | tiquity which have lived so long. 

much dignity to a particular epoch: thisstudy | The Greeks of the age of Pericles, and the 
may lead us to adopt salutary measures to | Italians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
remedy the languid state of art—of architec- | are our masters; it will not suffice merely to 
ture particularly—in our own age and country. | admire their works, we must also fall in with 
Amongst the various reasons which may be | their mode of working. 

assigned for the unsatisfactory state of archi- 
tecture in England, there is, perhaps, no one 
more weighty than the erroneous position of | Bele: 
the architect himself. With us the architect’s St. Gasriev’s Cuurcn, Pimiico.—An 
defective education isolates him from the painter | Act is to be applied for in the ensuing session 
and sculptor: he who professes an art which | of Parliament to authorize the erection of this 
receives so much of its lustre from the united | church on a site belonging to the Marquis of 
charms of painting and sculpture has no fel- | Westminster, and the raising of a fund on the 
lowship with the followers of those intellectual | credit of its pew rents, to defray the expense of 
pursuits. With us the architect’s very place | building. ‘ 

of study has changed its character and its} Tur New Street FRoM SPITALFIELDS 
name,—there should be more of the studio and | ro SHoreprrcu.—Parliament is to be applied 
less of the office. An architect should be an | to for an Act to continue and amend — Act 
artist, not dipping his tiny sable hair quill into | of 9th and 10th Victoria, for enabling the 
pretty water colours, but in delineating the beau- | Woods and Forests to carry out this projected 
tiful and varied forms of nature in a manner improvement. wi 


A. W. HaKEwILL. 
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LEICESTER-SQUARE AND PUBLIC. 
WORKS. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the immense outlay 
which has been lavished with unsparing hand 
on great national edifices, and the talent dis. 
played in many localities of London in clearin, 
away sinks of squalor and disease to make way 
for open and architectural thoroughfares, the 
wayfarer of the town cannot fail to observe how 
many majestic sites are wholly neglected, how 
many are illustrated by structures of only 
ambiguous merit, and how many slums of the 
metropolis have been selected for the most 
colossal examples of modern art. 

Perhaps in no city of the world is there , 
nobler postiee for a classic pile than that 
occupied by the great conservatory of art (oy 
that which ought to serve such purpose), the 
National Gallery. 

In the centre from which the most important 
thoroughfares radiate, here was a locale fo; 
illustration by native talent,—a largo in front 
almost equal to the Forum Romanum; an 
esplanade in the perspective revealing con. 
secutive palaces; and in the distance all that 
is venerable within our precincts—the West- 
minster Cathedral: planted on an elevation 
suited te the highest aspirations ofa Vitruvius, 
we find a long line of blanked paries, exhibit- 
ing certainly three noble pillared porticoes, but 
surmounted by domes of so ‘mesquin’ a 
character, as to be only adapted for the belfry 
of a stable ! ; 

Perhaps few will find fault with the propor- 
tions of the columns, or the details of the more 
ornate parts of this performance; but, unfor- 
tunately for the architect, his production, 
however meritorious, sinks into insignificance 
when the range of view, passing from left 
to right, is arrested by one of the finest 
porticoes which any city can present, the 
classic tympanum of St. Martin’s Church. | 
am not aware that the rampant arms of 
England make it the less classic, although 
doubtless an inept emblem for that position, in 
which some insignia of the Faith would be 
more accordant with the general character of 
the house of prayer. Restriction to design— 
restriction to space—restriction above all in 
outlay,may have here cramped a genius, capable 
of better Sat within the boundaries of dicta- 
tion, of bad taste, or chill penury. 


It is unnecessary to particularize the one 
gorgeous evidence of misplaced profusion, or 
to refer to the example which appears a pro- 
blem and puzzle, as signal as that which young 
academicians denominate in mathematics, 
“the asses’ bridge.” But few there are who 
have regarded the “ instar monster,” and who 
afterwards give thereupon an unbiassed 
opinion, although, albeit, filled with British 
pride at the unity of design, beauty of detail, 
and elaborateness of finish, and who say no! 
with regret, “ We must speak of the bridge as 
we pass it.” 

My theme is not this, for it is an episode, 
short and trite, from the scene of review—a 
part of which is Trafalgar-square. I ain aware 
itis the fashion to slight the fountains, which 
give their intermittent tribute to the leaky 
basins in the centre, merely because they are 
less than those of the Palais Royal, or the 
Place de la Concorde, but these jets (the only 
examples in London), are pretty,—the basis 
and vases in good taste,—and the whole effect 
at the same time animating to the scene and 
sedative to the mind. 

It is gratifying to learn that something Is to 
be done to remedy the main default of the 
National Gallery; and that an additional 
building is to be constructed in the rear for the 
merited exhibition of the Vernon bequest, an‘ 
the contributions of other patriotic and high- 
minded individuals. 

The space allocated to the Nelson testimo- 
nial is sacred, and now advances towards com- 
pletion: for the rest, a suitable balustrade 
completes the design, save that a pedestal 
occupies in repose the opposite angle = OF 
on which George IV. rides slipshod. oulc 
not this, Mr. Editor, be a glorious position for 
an equestrian statue of her Most Gracious 
Majesty? So far, the design, though naxc®, 
would be complete. Ample space would then 
remain for ornamental statuary, and I can = 
ceive no plan more worthy the authorities v"° 
are the arbiters of such matters than to ded} 
cate this only (we cannot call it solitary) g'" 
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place as a Forum Britranticem for the con- 
secration of heroes and statesmen, for the 
encouragement of sculptural art (alas ! too lan- 
guid), and for the elevation of public taste. 
Now, Sir, I have but one word to say of Lei- 
cester-square : this second open space, a point 
of confluence from various quarters of the 
town, has lain for years open, defiled, and a 
disgrace. Can this not be remedied? Some 
say it is private property ; others that it cannot 
be built over. A peripatetic may sometimes 
see a mode of application for such a centre 
which will not occur to the parties beneficially 
concerned, as the looker-on at a game often 
perceives the errors of the players. Whether 
it be public or private property, it is clear that 
the opportunity should not be lost of convert- 
ing it to an use equally profitable to those 


interested and beneficial to the panting denizens | 


of this confined region. 

It is to be hoped that the improvements 
meditated behind the National Gallery may 
include the design of a grand strada from that 


point to Leicester-square, which might then | 
become, not only a great mart for commerce, | 


in which it is making rapid strides, but 
the space itself be transformed into an 
ornament comporting in character with the 
magnificence which should be allied to the 
recollections of Trafalgar. 

With the view of some such appropriation, 
allow me to suggest the wayward jotting of an 
idler. It is this. Excavate the whole square 
to a depth of 6 feet; sell the gravel—for such 
it is—at only two shillings a-load. The area 
is a trapezium, or figure of four unequal sides, 
presenting a frontage of nearly 700 feet; yet 
still the inequality would be perceptible only to 
an architectural eye. 


Leave a sunken causeway, 13 feet wide, 
approached by descending flights, two at 
every angle. Build on every side a row of 
shops or stores, with ornate elevation rising 


5 feet or 6 feet above the level of the adjacent | 
street. Give to each a depth of at least 30 feet, | 


with an area of 8 feet or 10 feet in the rear; 
and still in the centre you will have a paral- 
lelogram unappropriated of 50 feet by 90 feet. 
Cover these ranges with flagging or asphalte ; 
raise suitable balustrades around ; and here 
you have at once a distinguished plateau 40 
feet wide, available for public recreation, sus- 
ceptible of any decoration in statuary, conser- 


vative of the public health, and tributary to | 


the increasing appetencies of prosperous 
trade. 


In the centre, the statue (at least time ho- 
noured) might rest on its renewed and, per- 
haps, more elevated base; and water-works 
contribute to the enjoyment of the saunterer 
or the valetudinarian. It is manifest that the 
elevation of handsome ranges of shop-front and 
facia would not obstruct light, air, or view, 
whilst sufficient to indicate the emblems of 


business; and that the raised causeway, | 


approached by steps and balustered bridges 
(one on each side) would lighten the general 
design. 


Trusting that you will pardon the verbose- | 


ness of what some may (at this fall) call my 
sybilline leaves, and impressed with the truth 
of an axiom derived from high authority, “A 
word spoken in due season, how good is it!” 
I venture at the present season on one hint 
more to the authorities on whom I have so 
often poured my unavailing advice. It is 
this:—The new parks have been purchased 
and inclosed,—aye, three years inclosed,—but 
not yet planted! Primrose-hill, the solace of 
the weary artisan, three years paled, is yet 
naked! Why not expend only one ONE HUN- 
DRED pound-note in adorning with flowers, 
and shrubs, and forest trees, this only possible 
airy resource for the indigent, pent-up, Sun- 
day-emancipated son or daughter of labour? 
It will not only gratify but humanize the mil- 
lion, as the contemplation of floral nature can 
soften neglected minds, and raise their souls 
to rational devotion. 

_ Possibly, like other appeals to officials, 
this may he spurned; and, not being an em- 
ployé, it may even be said—‘ What is that to 
thee ;” nevertheless, again it is repeated, on 
the principle that what concerns the public is 


everybody’s business, and of the oft-repeated | 


maxim, “ nihil alienum mihi puto qui sit,” &c. 
QuoNDAM., 
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LEE RCE TRL NEG CRAIN LATIN, 
THE NEW CHURCHES IN WESTMINSTER. | the south side. The eastern windows have 


On the 8th instant, the foundation-stones of 
two new churches were laid in Westminster, to 


be dedicated respectively to St. Matthew and | 


the Holy Trinity. 


St. Matthew’s will stand at the junction of | 


Great Peter-street and St. Anne’s-lane. The 
position presents no ordinary difficulties, being 
a site of very irregular form, literally buried 
in very miserable houses, and only offering 
very narrow frontages to two very poor streets. 
The tower, when built, will show in Peter- 
street, the east end of chancel in St. Anne’s- 





lane, It was necessary entirely to cover the 
ground, and the largest practicable nave with 
ordinary aisles being insufficient, the architect, 
Mr. Scott, was obliged to add a second aisle 
on the south side, which must contain a small 
gallery for children, The accommodation 1s for 


| 1,200 persons. The cost, exclusive of tower, | 
6,000/.; inclusive of the tower, 7,5002. or | 
8,000. Mr. Myers is the builder. The mate- | 


rials are Kentish rag and Bath stone. The 
style is Transitional, between the geometrical 


the north side can be no windows, owing to 


and flowing, perhaps that of about 1310. On)| 


seven lights, the western windows six lights, 
and the transept windows five lights each. The 
| dressings are of Bath stone. The walls are 
externally faced with Bargate stone from the 
| neighbourhood of Godalming. The roofs are 
constructed in deal, and covered on the out- 
side with Staffordshire tiles of a brown colour. 
The seats in the nave will be all open, made 
of deal, and all free. The cost of the edifice 
will be about 10,0007. The church will accom- 
modate 850, including about 400 children, all 
upon the ground, there being no galleries. It 
appears that it was necessary to dig for the 
foundation 20 feet deep from the surface. 





THE LATE SIR R. MORRISON, 
ARCHITECT. 


Str RicHarp Morrison, President of the 
Irish Institute of Architects, died on the 31st 
of October, at the age of 82, and was buried 
on the 7th inst. The funeral was attended by 
the members of the Institute and a large num- 
ber of friends. He was the son of John 
| Morrison, the architect, of Cork, and was 





| over in stone at the height of about 54 feet ; 


| the church, and throw a light into it, forming | 


building nearly up to boundary. The light | Originally intended for the church ; ultimately, 
will be obtained chiefly from the end windows | however, he was sent to Dublin, and became 
and the clerestory. The east window is of | the pupil of Gandon, the well known architect 
five lights, the west of six, the latter of con- | 0f the courts of law, the custom-house, and other 
siderable dimensions. buildings in that city. Through his god-father, 
The chancel, which will face St. Anne’s-lane, | the Earl of Shannon, he obtained a Govern- 
will be internally 40 feet by 23 feet 6 inches, | ent appointment in the Ordnance depart- 
and will be lighted by the east window of five | Ment, but retained it only a short time, in 
lights, and by three windows on the south and | Consequence of reductions. He soon, however, 
one on the north side, the remainder of that | g°t into practice, and executed a considerable 
side being occupied by a chancel, aisle, and number of buildings. His son, Wiiliam 
vestry. ‘The nave, with its aisles, will be in- Vitruvius Morrison, who died at the early age 
ternally 84 feet by 57 feet 6 inches, and will of 44, was for a time in partnership with him.* 
be of five bays, or arches, in length, and be Sir Richard was last employed for Lord Long- 
chiefly lighted from the clerestory and from ford, on a design for a Gothic mansion, and 
| the large west window which ebtains light from | Was also superintending some alterations for 
| above the surrounding houses, ‘The principal the Earl of Howth, He has left considerable 
entrance is through the tower, which projects | Property, including an_ extensive library of 
again southward from the third aisle, and faces architectural works. He was knighted by 
Peter-street. There are also a western entrance | Earl de Grey. 
and one from St. Anne’s-lane. tees 


Notwithstanding the lowness of the estimate LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
there are as yet no funds for the tower beyond 7 eS ae 
the ground story, though, im such a situation, | ic ae gegen aren 45 
| the tower is more than ordinarily needed to ruts was an action brought in the W hite- 
| show the church from a distance and prevent | chapel County Court to recover a quarter’s 
| its being absolutely lost; and, being the | rent for apartments occupied by the defendant 
nearest church (St. Margaret’s excepted) to | at a rental of 30/. a-year. The tenancy com- 
the Abbey, it ought to have a steeple of some | menced at Michaelmas, 1348, and in March 
dignity. We have not seen the design, but | the defendant, in accordance with the terms of 
understand the steeple proposed is somewhat his agreement, gave a quarters notice to quit. 
more than 200 feet in height. The notice : bea not shinee to, and ue 
. s ) r, ar 
It presents a curious contrast between public | Plaintiff paid his rent up to Midsummer, anc 
snstiwi if +. : left the premises two months previous to the 
and individual munificence that, while in the Meter ‘ 
; : expiration of that quarter; but the landlord 
| same parish two other churches are being 
: 5 refused to accept the key, and now sought to 
| erected, one costing 25,000/. and the other | : Mic E 
rae rae | recover a quarter’s rent up to Michaelmas, 
| 10,0001., each paid for by private individuals, | **: ; F ‘ 
et | still holding the defendant liable for the next 
this, which trusts to public liberality, and only ; P . 1 
cal -.:.. | twelve months. ‘The defendant observed, that 
costs 8,000/., after receiving from societies | : ae 
: P he thought it a case of extreme oppression, 
more than 4,000/., if not 5,000/7., is to be left : . ipabe F caliaeadl 
| mi | The j more particularly as the plaintiff had refuse 
| minus its tower for want of funds! ‘The in- » domngh Spee . 
habitants of Westminster s ready recipients to accept a tenant; and, upon referring to a 
ie — sis Ji Linnie pies t 2 y I ~ | “cheap” abstract of the Landlord and Tenants’ 
ne — signee ee eet: | Act, submitted that, if the notice was informal, 
The Church of the Holy Trinity is to be | the landlord was bound to object to it at the 
| erected on a plot of ground called Besborough | jin¢—His Honour: Not at all. There is no 
|. Gardens, at the junction of the Belgrave and | qouht it was intended that a quarter’s notice 
Vauxhall-bridge roads, at the sole expense of | ..ould at any time be sufficient to put an end 
the Rev. W. H. E. Bentinck, archdeacon and to the tenancy; but the legal construction of 
Prebendary of Westminster. Mr. Pearson is | t},, agreement is, that the tenancy does not 
the architect, and Messrs. Smith and Apple- expire till the end of the year. 


Si on eaiagen The defendant said the plantiff had puta 
We are told that this is to be a cross church, | 551) up in shop window to let the apartments, 

with transepts, chancel, and porches, the nq wished his honour to inform bim if that 

vestibule being at the north-east of the chan- | y.. not an admission of the legality of the 

cel. The style is Early Decorated, of the time  potice ? 

of Edward I. and II. Length of the nave, His Honoar—Certainly not: it ie so munch 

j j 7, af « 71 ( . « 

inchading the tower, 84 feet; width, _ one ‘the better for you. If he lets the apartments 

inches ; across the transepts, extreme idth, 72 you are no longer liable.—The plaintiff pose 5 

feet; inside length of chancel, 40 feet 6 inches ; ‘vould be satisfied if the defendant would pay 








| width, 20 feet 9 inches ; height under the nave nal ties. email age agra 
. * £1 fapt « g quarter in addition to 
| from the floor to the point of the roof, 51 feet ; pect poems, A. atin ses i 


chancel, 48 feet high, and transepts same ft oidant to accede to these terms, observing 
height. The space within the tower is groined | that it was a case of great hardship, but the 


law was against him. 
Ordered that the present claim be paid at 
3l, a quarter. 


having three windows, which are seen from 


alantern. The height from the ground line to | 
the top of the tower is 93 feet; height 7 top | gt PRC A A 

spi rhi springs fro | * A memoir of the late Mr. W. Vitruvius M s ill 
of the cross from the me “a Kgor f - found in Weale’s “‘ Quarterly Papers on Architecture,” with 
the tower, 100 feet 5 making S total of 1% we a list of the buildings executed by himself, and in conjunc- 
high. There will be sedilia in the chancel on | tion with his father. 
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ST. MARY’S CHURCH, GUILDFORD. | waters of regeneration). 3rd. and 4th. Repre- 
—_— | sent the sufferings of the saints—boiling in a 
Tue chapel here represented (now used | cauldron, decapitation, &c. &c., with the kings 
as a vestry-room) is situated on the north | of the earth triumphing over them. 
side of the altar; the end is semicircular, | baptism of death into a new life. 6th. The 
and the vaulting was once richly painted: | judgment of the wicked—the king and execu- 
the prevailing colours are red and _ green, | tioners of the fourth compartment are drawn 
with an occasional intermixture of black | by two devils before a saint, and the martyr 
and yellow. The subjects appear to give | is praying for his intercession for them. 
a history of the soul: on the right hand,| Over the two centre compartments sits a 
above the front arch, is represented an angel | large figure of the Saviour, and above each of 
with the scales in his hand, the soul, in an | the other tablets an angel kneels. The above 
attitude of prayer below, awaiting its doom: | paintings are extremely rude, but are evi- 
the arch enemy of man is disputing with the | dences of judgment in ecclesiastical garniture, 
angel the possession of the soul, but the face | teaching by pictures, and causing the mind 
of the angel being turned towards it, re-assures unconsciously to reflect. Ss, 
it. On the left are two human figures carried 
captive by two devils: the angel turning his 
head away from them assures their condemna- 
tion: this painting is much obliterated. 


On the six panels are represented,—1st. The 
burial of the body, the clergy wrapping the | 
grave clothes around it. 2nd. ‘Two dead Chris- 
tians are lying at the foot of a scribe, who 
seems to be entering their names in a book, 
probably the book of life: a figure behind is 
receiving a cup, from which he drinks (the 














WorKMEN AND Mastrers.—We have re- 
ceived the names of two or three builders who 
considerately paid their men in full on the 
“ Thanksgiving-day,” but as doubtless others 
did so, too, of whom we have not heard, it 
would be invidious to mention them. An act 
of this sort will not be disregarded by the men. 





is of course all out of the pocket of the master, 


6th. The | 


The amount paid, in some cases considerable, | 


DR. WHEWELL ON THE GROWTH OF 
| STYLES. 
| THe following is a summary of si 
Whewell’s “ Remarks on the Gothic an 
After-Gothic Architecture of Germany, 
| ferred to in our last number but one :— 

The object was to trace the transition ae 
the complete Gothic to the After-Gothic, an 
the consequent dissolution of the Gothic 
style, on principles of the same kind as those 
by which the author formerly attempted : 
trace the formation of the Gothic style and t : 
disappearance of Romanesque ———, 
In the formation of the complete Gothic sty as 
there operated chiefly three principle’, qj 
the principle of framework (with a he it 
dinate principle of tracery), the princi’? 
wallwork,’and the principle of spire-groy : 
For the idea of a framework of piers, gor 
windows, vaulting shafts, vaulting ribs, ‘in 
tresses, and flying buttresses, is the a 4 
distinctive principle of Gothic buil\ sana 
| This principle may be followed out by} 7 

(and this is in a great measure done 

England, producing the Early Eng a 
Salisbury); the notion of framework, - at 
| ever, not excluding considerable masses of W"" 
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But to obtain the complete Gothic we require 
further the principle of tracery, and the prin- 
ciple of lateral cohesion, or of wallwork, | 
which gives a new character to the mouldings | 
(as in the English Decorated style); and these 
latter principles, in Germany and France, are | 
developed at the same time with the principle 
of framework ; so that the complete Gothic is, 
in those countries, the first fully formed | 
pointed style. The principle of upward growth | 
in the parts adds to the style several other | 
features, as pinnacles, crockets, finials, and | 
spires; and thus the complete Gothic is | 
formed. 

These principles may be conceived as having 
carried ona struggle, as it were, which was | 
brought to a kind of balance in the complete | 
Gothic, but which produced the After-Gothic, 
when the equilibrium of these principles is 
lost—for instance, when the principle of wall- 
work predominated over the principle of frame- 
work. But the principle of wall-work modified | 
the principle of frame-work, long before it 
affected it injuriously. It did this indeed, as 
has been said already, very conspicuously in 
the Decorated style in England ; giving to the 
vertical mouldings different forms and values 
from those of mere framework, making some 
members broad, some narrow, and so on. We 
are not, therefore, to consider buildings as 
showing the evidence of a corruption of style, 
merely because there are vertical moulded 
vaulting shafts, which are too slight to support 
vaulting; as in King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, the architecture of which has been 
condemned on this account. Even considered 
as frame-work, we must take into consideration 
the whole bundle of mouldings, and not one 
member alone: but in fact, the principle of 
wall-work operates theoretically as well as 
practically in all such cases, and prevents us 
from regarding the shafts in the moulded wall 
as Separate supports. The two ideas, that of 
frame-work and that of wall-work, are both 
present to the mind; and it is their combined 
concords and discords which produce that 
Species of harmony in which architecture pecu- 
liarly rejoices, 

But in the course of time the principle of 
framework was violated and rejected ; and the 
wallwork, the real structure of a large portion 
of the building, became more and more predo- 
minant. One main occasion of this was an 
ambition of architects, which prevailed from 
an early period, both in Germany and in 
France, and extended into later ages, to build 
very lofty churches. This attempt, pursued in 
the Gothic syle, made the framework of 
buttresses and flying buttresses too massive to 





ST. MARY’S, GUILDFORD. 


be agreeable to the eye; and this blemish led 
at last to the plan of supporting the roof at a 
great height without any decorative manifesta- 
tion of the framework externally. ‘The 
organic connection of the parts being thus 
destroyed, the ornamentation of separate parts 
was pursued as an exercise of fancy and inven- 
tion. The vaulting ribs sprang from piers with 
discontinuous imposts ; the buttresses stopped 
short of the top of the wall; and the roof 
seemed to be supported, like a baloon, with a 
buoyancy within, not to be thrown up by a 
universal tendency of upward growth. At the 
same time, the principle of upward growth of 
one form out of another gave rise to the notion 
of the interpenetration of one form by another ; 
the tracery became capricious and unconstruc- 
tive, as in the flamboyant of France and the 
stump-tracery of Germany ; while the perpen- 
dicular tracery of England, though less flowing 
in form, was more pleasing to the architectural 
eye, from the manifest operation of the prin- 


| ciple of masonry which it exhibited. And thus, 


the organization of the Gothic edifice was 
broken up, and the parts disbanded; each 
part was ornamented by itself, without con- 
nection with the rest; and this being the cha- 
racter of German After-Gothic, when the 
Italian style was revived, it was easy to apply 
the Italian elements to the separate portions of 
the edifice. 





THE CHURCH OF TREYFORD, ST. PETER, 
SUSSEX. 

Tue style of this} building, just completed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Ferrey, is 
Early Decorated. The church consists of a 
chancel, with north and south aisles extending 
half its length; nave, with north and south 
aisles; south porch; and steeple at the west 
end of north aisle. It is built of stone found 
on the spot, and termed the Malme Rock, 
among which is contained, in small quantities, 
a species of blue limestone rag; of this latter, 
the tower is constructed. The spire, windows, 
and dressings throughout are of Caen stone. 
The roofs are of English oak, open boarded 
also with oak, and covered with red tiles laid 
upon dry hairfelt; the tiles being treated with 
a mixture of oil and soot or lamp black. The 
extreme length of the church, chancel, and 
steeple, is 116 feet; the interior of chancel, 32 
feet by 16 feet; mave, 52 feet by 22 feet; 
aisles, 52 feet by 10 feet; height of chancel, 46 
feet ; nave, 52 feet. 

The nave is of four bays, with north and 
south aisles, This roof is equilateral. ‘Ihe 
aisle roofs are Jean-tos, the principals springing 





from stone brackets. A four-light window, 
with flowing tracery, occupies the west end: 
under which is the west door, of oak, clenched, 
and decorated with hinges of scroll iron work. 
The stone bench, peculiar to the churches of 
the neighbourhood, is carried along the 
walls of the nave and chancel aisles, which 
are otherwise unoccupied with any fixed seats. 
The nave is fitted with seats kept very low, 
with square ends of oak plank 3 inches thick, 
fixed with small buttresses, and capped with 
trefoil moulding, all of the like substance. 
The old plain square First Pointed font has its 
elaborate cover, 14 feet in height, suspended 
from an iron crane fixed in the wall of the 
north clerestory, opposite the south door. A 
low stone pulpit is placed against the south 
pier of the chancel arch; on the opposite side 
of which stands the open reading desk, of oak, 
the front panels of which are filled with crim- 
son velvet, with gold-worked floriated crosses. 
The Bible desk, or lectern, rising from an 
octagonal shaft of buttresses, is placed in 
front of the chancel steps, immediately before 
the pulpit, on the south of the chancel en- 
trance. 

The chancel is entered by two steps under a 
screen carved in oak. ‘Three other steps lead 
to the altar table, placed upon a flooring of 
encaustic tiles, with a border of vine leaves 
upon a bright blue ground. The east window 
of three trefoil-headed lights with tracery, 
forming a trinity of trefoils, is placed high up 
in the gable, leaving room beneath its sill for 
a reredos of seven arches worked in chalk. 
Four trefoil-headed and varied single windows 
occupy the north and south sides. Under 
these on the south side are inserted three 
sedilia, worked in the native or Malme stone 
—a species of grey-coloured marble, which is 
also used for the interior facing of the lower 
portion of the walls, the upper part being of 
chalk—as are also the splays, shafts, and in- 
terior mouldings of the east window. The 
priest’s door is a copy from Wells of a cinque- 
foiled canopied doorway, with crockets, finial, 
and bosses. 

The steeple consists of a disengaged tower, 
surmounted by a brooch spire, at the west end 
of the north aisles, of three unequal stages, 
flanked by square-set buttresses of four stages, 
the upper stage diminishing and dying into the 
tower a few feet below the spire cornice. The 
brooch spire rises from the cornice, charged 
with ball flowers, and has the gussets or 
haunches springing from the angles carried 
high up the diagonal faces of the octagon. 








THE DIPLOMA QUESTION. 

SEEING that the question of making archi- 
tects legally diplomaed is being mooted in your 
journal, I beg to send in my earnest and most 
hearty adherence to any good system adopted 
to obtain that end, and would propose that you 
should invite all our professional brethren to 
do the same: we then should see how strong 
we are. Perhaps the Institute might be jealous 
of such a proceeding, and if so, rather than 
not obtain the assistance and co-operation of so 
powerful a body, let us entreat them to take 
this praiseworthy object in their own hands, 
for social distinction is the absorbing end and 
aim of the mass of Englishmen; and it is 
most desirable it should be so. Now, at pre- 
sent the architect is in a most anomalous posi- 
tion : heis by the great mass of the community 
looked on as something between the profes- 
sional man and the tradesman, and with jus- 
tice, since his function is so often usurped by 
the builder, and by unqualified and inferior 
men. Is it not most irritating that a man, who 
for years and years has studied architecture, 
not only as a compilation of brick, wood, and 
mortar, but as a fine art, and who appreciates 
the beauties, and knows the difficulties of such 
study, should be superseded by one who can- 
not possess his qualifications? Is there not a 
broad gap between the drug seller and the 
drug prescriber, the druggist and the physi- 
cian? There is and ought to be; but it 
is mainly owing to the diploma that it 
is so; and such should be the case with 
architects and builders. I consider that 
the superior education in art, and the study 
requisite to make an architect, give him a just, 
reasonable, and legal right to assert his 
superiority and have it allowed ; and that his 
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inferi Ghat be infor impl ioned urrence 
sition is inferior to what he is pro-| informant, simply mentioned an occurrence, 
beeen ‘confirmed in every particular by Mr.) Smith 


perly entitled to hold, once having been 
recognized as duly qualified, and enrolled into 
a legalized body. In no occupation are there 
more quacks than in architecture ; and to de- 
stroy this set of men, who live upon the brains, 
the talent, the heart-breakings of the educated 
but poor or unassisted, I am sure a diploma is 
necessary. How many architects take pupils 
and send them out in the world after three 
or five years, almost as ignorant as they took 
them? and how many would dare to do this 
if they thought that theefficiency of their instruc- 
tion would, at the end of that time, be tested 
by a legalized examination? In fine, everything 
seems to me to demand this innovation. It is to 
the interest of ourselves, and the public as well, 


| 
| 





lishing it. 


himself, and so far from desiring to be 


“ guilty of the bad taste of gee cast- 
ing a stigma on him,” whom we di 


mention or refer to in the slightest degree, or 


indeed on any person, we added a couple of 


lines showing we could scarcely reconcile the 
verdict with our impression that improve- 
ments had recently been made in the prison. 
We should be the last to give currency to an 
erroneous statement affecting any architect, but 
it is not usually necessary to inquire into the 
correctness of the verdict of a jury before pub- 
We should be quite satisfied if all 


‘architects had the same consideration for us 


that we should be incorporated into a legal | 


it should be 
J. B. WARING. 


profession, and that 
quickly. 


done | 


I have read with much satisfaction Mr. | 


French’s observations on the education of an 
architect, and the advantages that would and 
must arise from an establishment such as he 
proposes. At present, the young men of the 
day enjoy but few more advantages than they 
did fifty years ago. A young man is put into 
an architect’s office (perhaps with a large pre- 
mium) for six or seven years, and during that 
period he has little or no attention paid by 
the principal to his education as an architect, 
or to qualify him for one. He has seldom an 
opportunity of visiting buildings to study con- 


| 


| 
| 


struction or the finishing of an edifice; he is | 


left to draw out the orders, and find the best 
way of accomplishing this ; he has seldom any 
explanation given, either in this or any other 
portion of the routine of business; and is it to 
be wondered at that, when he is out of his time, 
he knows so little? After he quits the office 
there is no institution open to him of an even- 
ing for practical instruction,—no general 
architectural library,—no collection of working 
models or drawings to refer to,—no models of 
buildings,—no_ practical experiments, or lec- 
tures in a lecture-room. It has hitherto been 
urged, and it cannot be too often repeated, 
that the Institute of the British Architects does 
not hold out sufficient encouragement, or 
combine sufficient advantages, for the rising 
generation. ‘Till this is done, a young man 
must and would labour under great disadvan- 
tages in taking a diploma in architecture,—a 
point very desirable to render the profession 
what it ought to be, both respectable and effi- 
cient. A. 8. 


HERTFORD GAOL-DRAINAGE. 





Wiru reference to a paragraph in our last 
number, headed, “ Effect of Bad Drainage,” men- 
tioning the verdict of a jury which attributed 
the ravages of the cholera in Hertford County 
Gaol to the want of drainage there, and that 
the coroner had, in accordance with their re- 
quest, drawn the attention of the justices to 
the fact,—we have received a letter from Mr. 
Thomas Smith, the architect, couched in 
terms which might have been more cour- 
teous, expressing astonishment that we “should 
be capable of publishing and adopting as our 
own opinion [which we did not do] the sapient 
notions of a country coroner’s jury, without 
inquiring into facts ;” and calling on us to 
reprint the following paragraph from the Herts 
Mercury of the 17th inst. :—‘* In consequence 
of the letter addressed to the magistrates by 
the coroner, and forwarded to the Secretary of 
State, a careful investigation has been made 
by the inspector of prisons, the result of which 
is that no certain conclusion can be arrived at 
as to the cause of the disease. The drainage 
of the prison has been completely renewed 
since the cholera prevailed in January last, and 
Dr. Davies is decidedly of opinion that the 
drainage is not the cause of the recent attack. 
Every possible effort to improve the drainage 
of the gaol has been made for many years past; 
and we believe that further improvement is 


way of making a perfect drainage (from local 
circumstances) is very great, and hitherto have 
been insurmountable.” 

The tone assumed 
his letter was quite uncalled for, and 
would have justified its consignment to the 
paper basket. The paragraph, from a local 
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| honour of the late Mr. G. E. Anson, son of 





that we have for them. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


A new dock (the Sidon) has just been com- 
pleted and opened at Portsmouth. It is the 
seventh in the establishment, and constitutes 
an arm of the new basin for steamers. Its 
length is 305 feet, breadth of entrance 80 feet, 
depth 32 feet, containing 21 feet of water at 
lowest spring tide. ‘The materials used in its 
construction are stated by a Hampshire con- 
temporary to have comprised 52,800 eubie feet 
of beech tinber; 20,800 cubic feet of Purbeck 
stone, 16,660 tons of shingle; 10,300 cubic 
feet of Portland stone; 2,954,300 bricks; 


119,960 cubic feet of granite; 1,018 ewt. of 


iron, in pile shoes, &c. The actual cost of the 
dock is 67,000/. The inlet docks (other arms 
of the great basin, opposite the Sidon dock), 
now in part built, also under Mr. Rolt’s con- 


tract, and for which an immense amount of 


material is on the ground, will be proceeded 
with next year. The visiting justices of the 
county of Worcester have received tenders 
for erecting their pauper lunatic asylum. 
They have accepted the estimate of Mr. 





Thos. Haines, whose tender was 23,500/.—— 


The Bristol iron-works have been sold piece- 
meal by auction. The sale commenced on 22nd 
ult., and was to conclude on Friday. The 
breaking up of these extensive works com- 
menced with the sale of tools and materials, in 
which were many of the most improved ma- 
chines by Nasmyth, Fairbairn, Hicks, Whit- 
worth, Fox, Morgan, Haley, Sharp, Roberts, 
and other makers ; then followed the machinery 
of the old erecting-shop, forge-shop fitted with 
steam-engines, lift-hammers, anvils, &c., 
smiths’ shops, anchor-smiths’ shops, brass 
foundry, copper-smith’s shops, millwrights’ 
shop, saw-mills, iron-foundry, &c. 
throughout, according to the Bristol Journal, 


has been well attended by buyers from most of 


the engineering firms in Great Britain and the 
continent, and the lots have been well con- 
tested, and brought in most cases a fair value. 
The freehold and premises were sold for 
11,4701. Some improvements are in pro- 
gress at Buxton, particularly a pile of buildings 
to be called “ Winster-place,” with first class 
hotel and shops, forming a frontage of 150 
feet, on the site of the old Angel Inn and 
other premises. Mr. Worth, of Sheffield, sup- 
plied the design. 
memorial window in Chester Cathedral in 











the Dean of Chester. At the Liverpool 
Police Court, lately, a builder, Mr. William 
Clegg, appeared in an information preferred 
against him by Mr. Rishton, the building sur- 
veyor, for erecting a store-room to premises 
occupied as an eating-house, in Preeson’s-row, 
in contravention of the Act of Parliament, and 
without notice given to the surveyor. The 
defendant excused himself by saying that his 
men erected the building, and he was ignorant 
of it until it was completed. The surveyor 
said, that on former occasions the defendant 
blamed his men. The place in question was 
built over the privies and ash-pits. Mr. Rush- 
ton fined the defendant 5/., adding that no 
man permitted his servants to work at places 


. _and not know what they were doing. 
under consideration ; but the difficulties in the | Rages 


erection will be taken down. —— Trinity 
Church, Runcorn, has been re-opened after its 
enlargement and other improvement. A new 


chancel and a stained glass window have been 


by Mr. Smith in| added, and the pews extended and improved, 


with 100 additional sittings, or 900 in all, The 
ceiling has been removed, the roof timbers 
dressed and stained, and the spars plastered. 


d not 


The sale 


It is intended to erect a 


[Nov. 24, 1849. 
— ———_—_—_—_—— 
——The new church of St. Mark, Ocker-hil] 
Tipton, was consecrated on Tuesday week It 
will accommodate 640 persons. The windo 
are filled with stained glass, by Messrs, hein 
of Birmingham. The font is of Caen stone 
Mr. Peter Hollins, of Birmingham, Th 
chancel is floored with Minton’s encaustic tiles, 
This church was erected by grants from the 
Lichfield Diocesan Church Extension Socien, 
‘The contractor was Mr. J. E. Hall, of Notting. 
ham. In the original design a spire surmounts 
the building, but the funds are short 250) 
even without this addition —tThe first stone 
of a new national school for the labouring 
classes was laid at Spofforth, on Wednesday 
week. The cost will be about 650/., of which 
Colonel Wyndham has presented 400.. besides 
the site. ‘The plan was supplied by Mr, P2yr. 
sons, of. Harewood. About 2,500/. have 
been subscribed for the erection of a new 
church at Ambleside, to cost about 4,000) 
exclusive of east window, organ, &c. Words. 
worth has contributed 30/., Lady Le Fleming 
5001., and Mr. Benson, the clergyman (who 
has already built a parsonage), 1,000/. more. 
——The extension of the Leith pier, and the 
construction of the spacious new harbour, are 
in active progress, together with a line of 
railway to meet the low-water pier, whence 
the largest steamers will sail at all times of tide, 








THE PARIS AND STRASBURG RAILWAY 
STATION. 


CANNOT you give us the name of the archi- 
tect of the new railway station at Paris, shown 
in arecent number? As to that design, there 
is something striking and good in it; but a 
little more study in working out the ideas, and 
working up the composition, would have ren- 
dered the good a great deal better, if only by 
weeding out some defects, among which is the 
intolerably gross solecism and palpable absur- 
dity of ig Stott placed upon the sloping 
sides of a gable or roof. If the architect has 
“thought for himself” in other respects, he 
was surely not thinking at all when he did 
that,—for, besides being an absurdity, it is 
such a deformity also, that it discredits his 
taste no less than his judgment. The plan 
being a mere diagram, it is impossible to un- 
derstand from it how the central portico or 
arcade is disposed internally, and whether 
there are other arches and columns behind 
those seen in front. Another matter which 
requires explanation is the large arch,—it not 
being apparent from the engraving whether it 
forms a semi-dome within, or a semi-cylindrical 
vault, Z. 

*.* We believe that the architect of the 
station is Mons. Duquesneit. There are other 
arches and columns behind those seen in 
front. ‘The large arch is simply in the thick- 
ness of the front wall. ‘The building has an 
iron roof, of which we shall probably speak 
again. The zine covering was laid by the 
Vieille Montagne Zinc Mining Company. 





PARSONAGE HOUSES. 


Ar a meeting of the Oxford Archi- 
tectural Society held last week, Mr. J. 
Billing read a paper on “ Parsonage 
Houses,” of which the following is a sum- 
mary:—The parsonage should be within 





| 


view of the church, and in strict accordance 
with those feelings which its consecrated cha- 
racter calls forth. Old English domestic ar- 


_chitecture, with its high-pitched roofs and 


substantial character, is best suited to fulfil 
this condition: it is also capable of being 
adapted to the peculiar materials of the respec 
tive localities, which should always be made 
use of if possible, for economy and to avolé 
singularity, at the same time this style need 
not have the appearance of poverty. ‘There 
are but few early examples of parsonage 
houses, for until the Reformation, the clergy 
lived mostly in abbeys and other religious 
houses ; hence no trace is found of isolate 
residences, erected prior to that period, whic 
will accord with the parsonage of the pre 
sent day. The half-timbered houses at first 
prevailed from motives of economy, but er 
unsubstantial character was soon discovere?, 
and stone gradually came into re-use, but 
less worked than in the previous collegiate 





style, which builders would naturally jmitate. 
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Servile adhesion to ancient models cannot be 
required, and in the use of mediaeval domestic 
architecture there will be found no sacrifice of 
any of the comforts which the wants and 
wishes of the present generation demand, The 
points to be attended to for a parsonage are— 
Its position near the church, because of the 
associations before alluded to, and for the con- 
venience of the clergyman. 
site should not be on too retentive a soil: the 
non-absorbent qualities of clay render a house 
built thereon uncomfortable, and to a certain 
degree unhealthy. 3. The materials and style 
as before stated. 4. The size should not be 
always suited to the family which is intended 


ing generations, and therefore should not be 


2. The immediate | 





too large for the pastor’s means,—generally a | 
good dining-room, drawing-room, study, and | 


waiting-hall, with offices, and seven bed-rooms, 
at a cost of 1,100/. or 1,200/., is sufficient. 
The parsonage, in its external effect, and in its 
internal arrangement, should be a place for 
calm and holy meditation, without unnecessary 
decorations, where want or sorrow must often 
in its application for pity grudge the expendi- 


Books. 
The Ecclesiastical and Architectural Topo- 
graphy of England, J.H. Parker, Oxford 


and London. 
Tue new Part of this amplification of Rickman’s 


| 


notices is appropriated to Buckinghamshire, | 


and has been prepared chiefly from the notes 
of Mr. W. Caveler. The publisher proposes to 
abandon the alphabetical arrangement of the 
counties, and to issue them in such order as 
will best consist with the making of* each 


diocese complete, before entering on another. | 
| It will form a very valuable book for reference | 
he family whic | when finished. 
primarily to inhabit it: it is built for succeed- | 





Gleanings in the North of 
Ingland, Drawn and etched by W. B. 
Scorr. No.2. London: Geo. Bell. 

TH1s second part has ten plates, including 

an ancient pulpit, formerly belonging to 


Antiquarian 


stool of Hexham, &c. ‘The pulpit is an in- 





Prosecrep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders by 11th December for 
the re-erection of Llanfihangel-yr-Arth-bridge, 
over the river Troy ; by 28th instant, for the 
erection of an iron shed, 80 feet by 18 feet, 
for the Commercial Gas Company, Stepney ; 
by 15th December, for the erection of a bank- 
ing-house at Northampton; by same date, for 
the erection of the Northampton Exchange; 
by 1st December, for alterations and addi- 
tions to Chelsea workhouse; by 31st Decem- 
ber, for 10,000 feet of 3-inch York paving, 
and 700 yards run of 6 by 12 Aberdeen 
granite curb; by 30th instant, for the erection 
of schools at Brymbro (Wrexham), for 300 
children, with teachers’ house ; by same date, 
for the erection of schools at Minera( Wrexham) 


for 300 children, with teachers’ house ; by 13th 
| Dec., for the maintenance of about 27 miles of 


permanent way of the Great Western Railway,— 


¢ ‘0 | also of 14 miles of same,—also for the main- 
Jarrow Church, a pastoral staff, the frith | 


| teresting example, and would seem to be of | 


| foreign work; the staff is of 


ture which might have given relief. It should, | 


the contrary, be the permanent comfort of | i ay ets Ea , , 
- y> I ’ | Choice Examples of Art Workmanship, Medieval 


the locality outwardly evidencing, as well as 
nurturing within its walls, those devout sym- 


yathies which are peculiarly a pastor’s privi- | 
} J } 


lege and delight.* 





ST. STEPHEN’S, WALBROOK, LONDON. 

I weNnT on the 15th to the beautiful church 
of St. Stephen, at Walbrook. The day being 
one of the most memorable I had ever known 
—a day of thanksgiving by a Christian people 
for divine mercy in the withdrawal of a plague, 
I felt desirous of hearing a great Christian 
orator on so signal an occasion. I thought 
the preacher there would be equal to it, 
and so he was, as far as human powers 
could make him so. For in the noble dis- 
course he delivered, seemingly without any 
notes or hints, Dr. Croly never faltered once 
for a word, and anything grander than that 
oration you would look for in vain, either in 
Barrow, Bossuet, Blair, Massillon, or Robert 
Hall. What a chain of argument! What 
fine images! What harmony of diction! 

But, Sir, when I looked up and about me, 


and saw that gem of architecture, in which the | 
orator stood, how I blushed for my country! I | 
shall not attempt to describe the precocious | 


decay of that exquisite temple: the walls, the 
pillars, the ceiling, the beautiful dome itself, 
the whole is getting black with grime, and in- 
jured by the weather, so that the very light of 
heaven seems to come sparingly into the house 
of God, and to frown upon the barbarity of 
our citizens. Let me entreat you, Sir, to do 
something to awaken their sympathy, if not 
their shame. #4. & 


*,* More than two years ago (vol. v., p. 273) 


we pointed out the miserable condition of this | 


church, in an article which excited some atten- 
tion at the time, but led to nothing, in conse- 
quence of the involved state of the parish 
accounts. Since then, however, if we under- 
stand rightly, the differences have been ar- 
ranged, so that there seems less reason why the 
church should be suffered to go to ruin or 
remain in dirt and degradation.—Ep. 





Fatt or Rarpway Arcues, CAMDEN 


fown.—On Sunday morning, the 18th, seven | 


large brick arches, being part of the East and 
West India Dock and Birmingham Junction 
Railway, in the Kentish-Town-road, fell to the 
ground. 
occurrence, but in consequence of two (perhaps 
erroneous) letters, are led to postpone it. It is 
a very serious matter, and should be inquired 
into rigorously. We would suggest that the 
coroner should summon a jury to determine 
the cause. 





* A paper on. ‘Parsonage Houses,” by the late Mr. 
Bartholomew, will be found in one of our early numbers. 
—Church Chimneys.—At the same meeting Mr. Parker 
stated that he had received a letter from Salisbury, with re- 
ference to the old fire-place mentioned at the last meeting, 
and that it appeared that the opening was originally a door- 
Way and staircase to the rood loft, and was being restored to 
its proper use, He also stated that the ornamental chimneys 
used in domestic architecture were the best for carrying up 
flues in a church. The President stated that a fire-place in 
Some remote corner of the church, with a brick flue going 
through the building, was the best method for warming it, 


the Early 
English period. Mr. Scott has searcely the 
same mastery of Gothic forms as of Italian. 


and Modern. Bogue, and Cundall. No. 1. 
THE intention of this serial is to give repre- 
sentations of works of skill in the manufacture 
of metals and pottery, carvings of wood and 
ivory, &c. Beauty, not singularity, is to be 
the guide in the selection. Let the editor 
adhere to this, and the collection will be really 
valuable. The metal canopy, by George 
Syrlein, is fanciful and elegant. 





Fiiscellanea, 

Gas-LIGHTING. — The Salford Council 
Committee in management of the Corporation 
Gas Works report, that notwithstanding the 
reduction of charges for gas from 6s. and 5s, 
to 5s. and 4s. 6d. a thousand cubic feet (or 
rather in consequence of that reduction it 
might have been said), the gas rental shows an 
increase over previous returns, and “ they are 
confirmed in their previous opinion, that a 
very large increase in the consumption of gas 
will be the result of the reduction in the 





We had written a notice of the | 


price.” The rental in 1848 was 12,770/. odds, 
—in 1849 it rose to about 15,0007. ‘The con- 
sumption in private houses, the committee 
believe, would be still further and greatly 
increased by hiring out meters at a small 
quarterly charge. The populous district of 
Old Trafford and the west-end of the Stretford 
roads is about to have the benefits of the Gas 
Act extended to it, according to the Manches- 
ter Spectator. We hear somewhat contra- 
dictory reports as to the introduction of the 
hydro-carbon gas into Southport. Several 
postponements, arising from an insufficiency 
of gas to fill the pipes, are said to have occa- 
| sioned some disappointment, but the Liver- 
| pool Standard states, that though on trial the 
| gas at first appeared very dim, it at length was 
| got to burn with brilliancy. The lighting of 
Belfast under this patent depends, it seems, 
on the result of the Southport experiment. 
Downham-market is being lighted with 





| 





many of its private dwellings. The church 
has also been lighted. The Central Gas 
Consumers’ Company for lighting the City of 
| London and its liberties, &c., is quietly mus- 
tering its forces. Notice has been given of 
the intention to apply for an Act of incorpo- 
ration in the ensuing session of Parliament, 
with all necessary powers. ‘The directors are 
said to have entered into formal written 





| engagements for delivery of gas of superior | 


| purity and illuminating power into the com- 
pany’s gas-holders, at 1s. 43d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet, and 4,680 extensive consumers within the 
city are said to have already contracted to take 
270,000,000 feet, at a maximum price of 4s. 
per 1,000. When the consumption from the 
company reaches 750,000,000, they promise 
to reduce their charge to 3s. per 1,000, and in 
either case to clear a dividend of 10 per cent. 
A company of gas engineers and contrac- 
tors, we observe, are offering to manufacture 
gas, either on a small scale or a large, so as to 
be saleable in all cases at 3s. per 1,000 cubic 
feet, 








gas, not only in its streets and shops, but in | t : ; 
| profit, after the payment of rent and taxes, 
| ought to be for the benefit of the parish. I 








tenance and working of cranes, weigh bridges, 
&c., at Bristol, Bath, and elsewhere,—and for 
the supply and fixing of four new weigh 
bridges; by 28th inst., for the erection of a 
dwarf wall with palisades at Sheffield; by 
26th, for additions to and alterations of a 
farm-house and offices at Barham, Hunts; by 
11th December, for the supply of 12 luggage 
brake vans for the Great Northern Railway ; 
by 28th inst., for cast-steel files and rasps, &c., 
forthe East-India Company; by 12th December. 
for the erection of the Lincolnshire County 
Lunatic Asylum; and by 4th December, for 
cutting pipe trenches and carting pipes for the 
Manchester Corporation Waterworks. 


ComPETITIONS.—A(dvertisements have been 
issued for plans, &c., with estimates, by 20th 
December, for an enlargement of the Leicester 
workhouse,—premium 80/., or commission, as 
advertised; and by 5th January, 1850, fora 
general map with design for drainage of dis- 
trict of St. Thomas the Apostle,—premiums 
twenty guineas and five guineas, as advertised. 


ERECTION OF DWELLINGS BY PARISHES. 
— You state in your last number but one that the 
inhabitants of Lambeth are about to apply to 
Parliament for powers to erect habitations for 
the working classes, and it would seem that 
the proposed Act is to bea local one, nota 
general one, enabling ail parochial bodies to 
avail themselves of it, without necessitating the 
great expense of a separate Act in each case. 
As the latter was the idea which I wished to 
convey in my communication which appeared 
in your paper of Oct. 6, | again address you, 
in order to make myself quite clear. ‘The sug- 
gestion to which I then referred is contained 
in a little pamphlet by Mr. C. Cochrane, en- 
titled “ How to Improve the Homes of the 
People,” and is as follows :—‘ In my opinion, 
we cannot have an effectual remedy without 
the aid of the legislature ; and I would submit 
that it is very desirable that parish authorities 
should, by Act of Parliament, be invested with 
the power to regulate the dwellings of the 
tradespeople and labouring classes,—that is to 
say, wherever they do not reach a certain 
standard of essential comfort at reasonable 
charges, and which must be considered the 
standard of civilization, or of a fit social state : 
then the parish authorities should have the 
right to erect or lease houses, to be let out to 
the tradespeople and working classes, and the 


know there are many thousands of hard-work- 
ing people who would be well contented if the 
standard of fit human habitations were regu- 
lated by the state of the dwellings provided for 
the monkeys at the Zoological Gardens—for 
not only are they clean, spacious, and airy, but 
they are carefully kept cool in summer and 
warm in winter. Indeed, I think I may ven- 
ture to say that large numbers would rest con- 
tented if they could have secured to them the 
same accommodation as is provided in the 
spacious and well-cleansed dens of the lions, 
or even the bears in these gardens.” —A Lon- 
DONER. 

Proposep NaTIONALGALLERY FOR Scot- 
LAND.—We understand that Mr. Playfair’s 
final plans for the contemplated National Gal- 
lery to be erected in Edinburgh, have been 
transmitted to the Lords of the Treasury. The 
design is said to be Grecian, and the site 
of the structure will be south-east of the Royal 
Institution, 
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Jesus Cottece CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE.— 
On All Saints’-day the choir was re-opened. 
The series of Early English arches in the tri- 
forium of the tower is no longer concealed 
from view from below by the flat ceiling above 
the great pier arches. A north aisle has been 
built to the choir and north transept on the 
foundations of one existing during the time of 
the nunnery, and communicating with the 
choir by two arches, found complete (as 
were two on the south side), embedded 
in the masonry of the wall. According to 
the local press, other arches, communicating 
with the north transept, were discovered and 
opened, but have been filled with stone screen- 
work for the sake of strength. In the choir 
itself, the east window, a modern one with glass 
by Willement, has been removed, and a lancet 
of three lights and two panels, supposed to be 
an exact reproduction of the original, substi- 
tuted. ‘I'he side walls have been brought down 
to their ancient height, and a high-pitched 
roof of trussed rafters of early character raised 
on them. It is divided into square panels, 
varnished and decorated with green, vermilion, 
white, and gold. The aisle roof is blue, with 
stars in white, and the rafters oak colour, the 
principals relieved with vermilion. The floor 
is of black and red tiles between the stalls, 
and of black and white marble, mixed with 
encaustic tiles, in the sacrarium, three black 
marble steps forming the ascent to the altar. 
There is a lectern of brass in the centre of the 
stalls, and two brass candlesticks stand on the 
altar steps. ‘he organ in the north aisle is built 
ontheold models, by Messrs. Bishop, of London. 
Painted windows for the east end are in pre- 
paration, and money is ready for placing 
stained glass also in the two south windows of 
the choir. Without the screen the tower piers 
have been repaired and cleaned, as likewise 
the triforium. 


Tne vate WitiraMm Erry, R.A.—Many 
of our readers will have already heard with 
regret of the death of this eminent artist at 
York, his native city, on Tuesday in last week. 
From his early childhood Mr. Etty gave mani- 
festations of his future genius. The first panels 
on which he drew, as he himself states, were 
the boards of his father’s shop floor,—his first 
crayon a farthing’s worth of white chalk; and 
this at a time when scarcely able to walk with- 
out leading strings. He died as he lived 
—still learning. Indeed, it may be said with 
truth that he has fallen a victim to perpetual 
toil. A hard day’s work with brush and 
palette was but a part of his professional occu- 
pation during the four and twenty hours. No 
sooner did he lay down the implements of the 
master, than he took up those of the student 
—in an attendance at the life schools as regular 
and industrious as that of any youth engaged 
there in learning the elements of his art. An 
agreeable autobiography of Mr. Etty will be 
found in a late number of the Art-Journal. 
His beautiful and well-known works are so 
numerous, that if put together, as he remarked, 
they would nearly cover the walls of Westmin- 
ster Hall. The exhibition of his collected 
works at the Adelphi seems to have been an 
ominous prelude to his own dissolution, though 
in these he may be said still to live with us 
in honour, notwithstanding he has passed away 
from us in flesh. 


“Deraits or A Frencu CasEMENT.”— 
We are sorry to find that some of the figures 
and letters of reference on the diagrams last 
week do not show. We are disposed to think, 
however, that the whole is understandable, 
nevertheless, when looked into. : 


A Note or ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Sir : 
I have often been much impressed with the 
great advantage your valuable paper is to the 
building trade, and to the architectural and sur- 
veying professions. I have no doubt others 
have been equally so, and I think they should 
not merely let you know it now and then, but 
try and extend the circulation of the paper in 
return. I give you herewith a proof of one 
advantage tome. I received your last number 
this morning, and at my breakfast table, as is 
my usual custom, I overlooked it a little, and 
read your leading article. In the afternoon I 
received the (enclosed) letter as to rough 
plate glass, and in answering it, should pro- 
bably have committed myself but for your 
leading article, 


Ringwood, 


SyDNEY PonrTiIFEX, 








THE BUILDER. 








IMPROVEMENT OF CHELTENHAM.—The 
report of Mr. Cresy upon the sewerage, supply 
of water, and health of the inhabitants of 
Cheltenham, has just been issued. The in- 
spector recommends the establishment of a 
local Board of Health, the laying down a sys- 
tem of main sewers at the backs of all houses, 
the draining all houses by tubular drains, 
establishment of water closets, abolishing cess- 
pools, &c., preventing sewage water from con- 
taminating the streams flowing around the 
town, regulating lodging-houses, markets, &c., 
establishing one general slaughter-house out of 
the town, laying down pipes and _ reser- 
voirs for distributing the sewage waters, 
regulating the width of courts and streets ; 
also, “‘I’o maintain the burial-grouads in a 
proper state, and provide for additional inter- 
ments out of the town. To remove more fre- 
quently the decomposing refuse from the yards 
and areas of the inhabitants, to collect all the 
manure, dust, ashes, and sewer-waters, which 
are valuable to the farmer, and to dispose of 
them for the benefit of the inhabitants. To 
drain a sufficient area of land for the purpose 
of obtaining an abundance of pure wholesome 
water, to construct reservoirs, and lay down 
mains for the constant supply of water to every 
householder.” 

ANOTHER Bo1Ler Expioston.—The re- 
port of one of these fatalities is ever echoing 
through the press, while another, and another 
still, is heard of booming in the distance. The 
last we have now to re-echo occurred at Stock- 
port on Tuesday week. A workman was scalded 
to death, the skin peeling off his body in the 
attempt to extricate him trom the ruins while 
yet alive. The inquest-jury have directed the 
coroner to give Sir George Grey what will now 
be at least a second warning of evil to come. 
The following is the resolution adopted on the 
present occasion: —‘“‘That, with a view to 
avoid as much as possible such accidents, a 
copy of these depositions be laid before Sir 
George Grey, with a request that he will be 
pleased to take means for arranging that cer- 
tificates of the capability of those undertaking 
the charge of steam engines be lodged with 
the inspectors of factories in their several dis- 
tricts, before the overseers of steam engines be 
allowed to employ them.” 

Fires 1N NospiemMen’s MANSIONS.— 
Cliefden House, near Maidenhead, lately pur- 
chased from the late Sir George Warrender’s 
executors by the Duke of Sutherland, was 
destroyed by fire on Friday in last week, the 
wings and out-buildings only being saved by 
the demolitionof the intervening colonnades. 
The premises burnt extended in one direction 
to nearly 100 feet in length, and were 60 feet 
in height. A large portion of the valuable 
and interesting contents were lost, but several 
of the more choice of the immense collection 
of paintings were saved, together with much 
costly furniture, musical instruments, &c, 
Some workmen were employed in the library 
when the fire took place, and blame is attri- 
buted to them, but there is some ground for 
believing that it arose from bond timbers 
running into one of the flues. The mansion 
is said to have been fully insured.——Blen- 
heim Palace has escaped a like fatality, origin- 
ating in a building at the back of the stables, 
but discovered just in time to save the palace. 
——The Duke of Buccleuch’s Palace at Dal- 
keith has run the same risk from a fire dis- 
covered in a servants’ room, but attributed to 
those old offenders the plumbers, who were re- 
pairing the roof, and allowed their embers to 
melt the lead and fire the woodwork beneath. 

INsTITUTION OF Civin ENGINEERS.— 
The meeting on Tuesday, November 20, was 
wholly occupied by a renewed discussion 
upon the Grimsby Dock. It was closed by 
the Dean of Westminster giving an example of 
the urgency for engineers becoming geologists ; 
and on Mr. Rendel stating, that the clay at 
Leith was so hard as to require to be blasted, 
and yet that, when exposed to a small current 
of water, it was completely dissolved within a 
fortnight,—he at once explained it, as arising 
from the presence of a multitude of minute 
particles of mica, whose non-adhesive proper- 
ties produced the speedy disintegration of the 
mass. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — At a 
meeting held on Friday, the 16th, Mr. J. K. 
Colling read a paper on “ Architectural 
Botany.” A brisk discussion followed, 





— tomas on Mes meee, 
——- ———$$— 


Oxrorp CoLLEGE-BUILDINGS.—Extensiye 
improvements have been effected on the Corpus 
Christi College-buildings this year. Those at 
the eastern boundary, adjoining the entry to 
Christ Church meadow, have been pulled 
down and entirely rebuilt. In the interior of 
the college a new common room is being fitted 
up. At Merton College a new drain is in 
course of construction, for which earthenware 
pipes, 18 inches in diameter, are to be laid 
down to the river. The chief ornamental work 
of the summer has been in the chapel of this 
college. ‘Lhe transept was re-roofed some three 
or four years since, under the direction of Mr, 
Blore; but the society have now placed them. 
selves in the hands of Mr. Butterfield. 
and under his management a new oak 
roof has been placed on the choir, of the 
original high pitch, some unsightly monu- 
ments removed, and the sedilia restored. The 
stone-work has been also cleaned and the 
walls fresh plastered. At St. John’s College 
a new set of rooms is being formed ina sec. 
tion of the quandrangle forming the range to 
the right of the tower which surmounts the 
main entrance from St. Giles’s-street. The 
tower over the principal gateway is also being 
refaced. In Magdalen Hall, at one side of the 
quadrangle bounded by New College-lane, the 
buildings are being heightened, at the expense 
of the principal. At New College they are 
slating the cloisters. At Magdalen College, 
in the space adjoining the Grove and fronting 
High-street, men have been employed in 
clearing out the foundation for the erection of 
the new grammar-school, &c. At Oriel Col- 
lege also, and St. Mary Hall, restorations have 
been in progress during vacation. The re- 
facing of the theatre is also being proceeded 
with. We could not speak well of all that has 
been done. 

SHerBoRNE Cuurcn’ Restoration: 
Pew Prorerty.—lIn restoring the nave of 
Sherborne Church, a large pew in the ‘ Lewe- 
ston Aisle’ was lately knocked down by the 
workmen, whereon a question arose as to the 
proprietorship, when it appeared that the 
Leweston Aisle, or St. Catherine’s Chapel, 
was granted, on 12th January, 1587, to the 
Fitz-James family, by intermarriage in which, 
the Leweston family came into possession, and 
held it till the Leweston estate fell into the 
hands of Mr. R. Gordon. The vestry, in 
absence of the vicar, waiving the point of law 
whether the heir or the assignee of the Fitz- 
James family, or the parish by lapse of heir- 
ship, were the right proprietor, resolved that 
Mr. Gordon be authorized to repair and use 
the aisle as possessor of the Leweston estate. 
The demolition had been effected without the 
authority of the Restoration Committee. 

Very Buiinp Buttpers.—These are the 
tenders for erecting a residence and dispensary 
adjoining Ratcliff Workhouse, London; Mr. 
Dunch, surveyor :— 

i a SUETEETT OT CT 
POBWEEE ce ccicccsesess S20 
Cooper....cosccccscces 478 
Fe See Oe eT ee RE 


We MT, css vce staces 460 
Cartis ..... eee ee « 434 
ch ng BERT CET Te 398 
eee ae I © | 
OE: seca cacmanate ce ae 
ROE Sb sek hae ad Sinowe ee 
Ellison...... ee ae -, 349 


WM kc iccake aceeacen wee 


POM ce nctecsctereccs Sat 
Whiting «0:65 .0% sieve 830 
PRET nck asamaniwe see 328 
Philiothed ¢ é vdteis ds ica ce 325 
EE -nccnansvaneuae: ein 
i onnuscchds annedacd 299 


Blackburn (accepted).... 269 








TENDERS 
For the erection of four dwelling-houses, Newark-upon- 
Trent ; re T. C. Hine, architect :— 


ODS 84 0064s PKK soc cdereoss e+e 21,850 
Shaw and Co.........00+ ebhdecess 1,834 
Derive tadbevervesdesevce 1,828 
Keene and Co. ....... Feswerwsss 1,821 
| EE ee ee ere 1,821 
Lindley... scrcccccccccssvceccscece 1,783 
MIDE avis videeveddssuvecseese 1,766 
DRED ihe Cicibacdicyeewkiseesete 1,720 
Ferguson (accepted) .......0+000+¢ 1,675 
DURGA sod ccess co scccvesctece 1,349 
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"MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 


Held during the ensuing week. 
TurspAy, Nov. 27.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.™- 
Wepnespay, Nov. 28.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 
Tuurspay, Nov. 29.—Society of Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Farivar, Nov, 30,—Royal Society, 4 p.m. 


Anniversary: 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Prospects of Architecture.”’—Conclusion next week, 

«J, E. G.”? (Manchester), ‘‘J.B.,”? (Reading), ‘* Sub- 
scriber ’? (we must decline deciding), “‘W. A. P.,” “ W. 
s.” (the fault has been with those who send us lists), ‘‘T. 
J.,” “J.J.” (Gloucester), ‘‘ Futurus ’? (some of the provin- 
cial towns have local Buildings Acts. Within the metro- 
politan districts an ** insulated ”? building (for definition see 
the Buildings Act), is not controlled by the Act), ‘‘G. C.” 
(we are sorry that we cannot advise. The copies were 
posted); “ Vitruvius Vindex,” ‘‘Zeta’” (next week), 
‘* Messrs. F.,”’ ‘* Subseriber’? Derby (give us names and 
amounts), ‘‘Milo”’ (the subject of damp walls has been 
treated on several occasions in Tue BuiLper, and may be 
referred to), ** R.P.,”? ** Dr. U.,”’ ““ W. J. W.” (if a reader, 
will know that we are compelled to decline pointing out 
books), **An Old Subscriber,” “‘S, S.,” ‘* Four Years’ 
Subscriber’? (we have not seen the print, and therefore can- 
not reply) ‘* W. P..”’ ** Mr. W.”’ (we shall endeavour to see 
the building shortly), ‘*M.H.,”’ ‘* Hopeful,’’ ‘‘ An Opera- 
tive’ (next week), ‘‘S. P.”? (we are not disposed to question 
the awate), 2. a” “ae tea, “C.F, daa.” “A. 
A. W.” (write to Secretary of Institute. 16, Lower Grosve- 
nor-street), ‘‘ An Admirer of Architecture.’”’ 

Books Received.—Next week. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the ‘‘ Editor:’? all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Epitor, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ARCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’, | and 


GENERAL FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
69, Lombard-street, London. 
Cuainman, SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq., A.R.A. 


TRUsTeEs. 
T. L. Donaldson, Esq, | A. Salvin, Esq., F.S.A. 
8. Grimsdell, Esq. G. Smith, Esq., F.S.A. 


The rates for both Fire and Life Insurances are as low as can 
with safety be taken. Those for Life Insurance may be paid either 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly ; one-half the annual premium 
may be left unpaid for seven years, or one-third to the end of life. 
Thus large sums may be insured at the smallest present outlay. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals, &c., may be had at the Office 
69, Lombard-street, or of the agents. 


JOHN REDDISH, Manager. 


YAMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY. 
12, Chathow ee Blackfriars, London. 
CAPITAL, £500,000, 





DIRECTORS, 
WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH BAYLEY, Esq, Chairman. 
JOHN FULLER, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
11. B. Henderson, Esq, Major Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Rsq. | Joshua Walker, Esq. 
BONUS. : 
Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on the 
profit ein 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1852. 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS WITH PROFITS. 


Age 20. | Awe 25. | Age 30. | Age 35. | Age 40. | Age 45. | Age 50. | Age 55. 





£adléed £84 £840/£6.842.8 d\68 diga a 
117 92313 97/216 2}3 5 9316 2)410 615 7 6 











~ ——— —_ — ——— EE —_ -_— 
Annuities of all kinds, as well as endowments for Children, are 
granted by the Society. 

The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others. 

INDIA. 

The Society also grants Policies to parties proceeding to or re- 
siding in India, at lower rates than any other office ; also Deferred 
Annuities and endowments, accurately and economically framed 
to meet the periods of service, and add to the retiring pensions of 
the Civil and Military Officers of India, 

Tables, &c., to be had at the Society’s Office in London, or at the 


Office in Calcutta. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
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ATENT WROUGHT NAILS. — These 
Nails 2re submitted to the notice of Builders, Contractors, 
and Ship-builders, as being superior to any others, and cheaper. 
They have the toughness of the best hand-made nails, with far 
greater uniformity of make. The fiat pointed rose nails are parti- 
cularly recommended wherever oak or other hard wood is used : 
being perfectly chisel-pointed, they require no boring, and will 
drive into the hardest wood without splitting it, and their heads 
being very strong do not fly off, The patent wrought nails may 
be had ofall ironmongers, and an ample stock of them is kept at 
the warehouses of the agents, HIGGS and GEORGE, Wholesale 
Ironmongers, 179, Borough, London. 





CHUBBS’ LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF SAFES, AND CASH 
BOXES. 


HUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR 


LOCKS give perfect security from false keys and picklooks, 
and also detect any attempt to open them. They are made of all 
sizes, and for every purpose to which locks are applied, and are 
strong, secure, simple, and durable. 

CHUBBS’ PATENT LATCH, for front doors, counting-house 
doors, &c., is simple in construction, low in price, and quite secure. 
The keys are particularly neat and portable. 

CHUBBS PATENT FIRL-PROOF SAFES, BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS, &e., made entirely of strong wrought-iron, so as 
effectually to resist the falling of brick-work, timber, &c., in case of 
fire, and are also perfectly secure from the attacks of the most 
skilful burglars. 

CHUBBs’ CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector 


<8. 
CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





Bp Rer Ropal 
Majesty's perme Retters Patent. 
purs PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
DOOR KNOBS AND LOUSE SPINDLES, 

~ wi 








P “y RT and SONS beg to invite theattention ofarchitects, builders, 
and others. to their Door Furniture, mounted for PIPI’S PA- 

=NTED SPINDLES, The knobs are stronger, more durable, and 
moreelegantin form, than those in ordinary use, as the spindles, being 
cose. do not require the objectionable side screw. They are more 
one fixed, are suitable for every description of lock now in use 
wae as they adjust themselves to doors of diifterent thicknesses, 
b. rte eration, are particularly adapted for the country or for 
xp . 
4 In addition to an extensive stock of door furniture in 
sHina, crystal, amber, and opal glass, buffalo horn, ivory, ebony, 
rass, &c., en suite, with finger-plates, bell-pulls, and levers, new 
patterns of original design are constantly being added, and an 
peel ‘er cither to sketch or pattern supplied very promptly. A simple 
pr aee example, in three days, and a more elaborate one in less 
foe o veek.— May be obtained through any ironmonger, or direct 
Whate Proprietors and sole manufacturers, HART and 8043 

Olesale Lr ono» gers, 53, 54, 55, Wych-street, Strand, London 

Of prices sent on application. 
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T HE NILE—RE-OPENING at the 

EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, with NEW TABLEAUX,. 
—The new and splendid MOVING PANORAMA of the NILE, 
showing all the stupendous works of antiquity on its banks. from 
Cairo, the capital of Egypt, to the second cataract in Nubia 
Painted by Henry Warren and James Fahey, from drawings made 
by Joseph Bonomi, during many years’ residence there. — Morning, 
aoe —s Evening, Eight o'clock. — Stalls, 33.; Pit, % ; 
Gallery, 1s. 
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ALIFORNIA.—The undersigned, having 
been informed that shipments of GALVANIZED METAL, 
both in unwrought state and formed for houses, are still goin 
forward to California, again GIVE NOTICE that they ALONE 
have the right of importing, selling, or using galvanized metal, of 
any description, in the United States, including California, and 
that any parties infringing their rights, by importing or selling 
galvanized metal in California, will subject themselves to the 
stoppage of their goods, and to heavy penalties, which have been 
already enforced in several instances.— Any parties wishing to ship 
either galvanized metal or houses to California, will get every in- 
formation on application to the undersigned, 
MOREWOOD and ROGERS, Steel-yard Wharf, Upper 
hames-street, London. 
? y TI7wo rT 7 
4 E GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, 
No. 3. Mansion-house-place, 
Call the particular attention of Architects, Bu'lders, and others, to 
their patent process of galvanizing, or coating iron with PURE 
ZINC, which, from its action being chemically true, effectually and 
PERMANENTLY prevents RUST. The process is applicable to 
all sorts of iron work (whether cast or wrought) in_use for building 
urposes—such as ROOFS, gutters, girders, floors, WATER or GAS 
?IPES, railings, window sashes and guards, blinds, skylight 
frames, chimney cowls, cisterns, screws, nails, locks, keys, chains, 
wire guards. &c., &c.,&c. The Company undertake to supply GAL- 
VANIZED IRON, or to GALVANIZE every description of iron 
work, in any quantity’ required. — Particulars and prices at the 
Offices of the Company, 3, Mansion-house-place. London Galvan- 
izing Works, Millwall, Poplar. 8. VINCENT, Secretary. 
_N.B. This Company's patent process is applied to the roofs of the 
New Houses of Parliament, the sheds in the dockyards at Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth, and Devonport, the Waterloo Station belonging 
to the London and North-Western Railway Company at Liverpool, 
fect success, 
WORKS 
2 
SOUTHWARK. 
Office,—3 a, Mansion-Hovse-pLaca, LoNDOm 
JOH » 


and numerous other railway stations, &., &c., with the most per- 
JL RON ROOFING 
N H. PORTER 








PATENTER 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors ; 


MANUFACTURER OF IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS, 


Chiefly of 
THE PATENT GALVANIZED IRON. 

This material has been employed by J. H. PORTER for several 
years past in the construction of Iron Roofing for Rarwar Sta- 
Tions and Dockyarns, at home and abroad; Far™ Burivincs, 
Facrorizs, Gasworks, Warenouses, &c.; Sucar-nouses, Mreoass 
and Correr-sneps, Stores, Dwetcines, and Maxgkert-piaces, in 
the Fast and West Indies. China, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in 
othe: parts of the world; Iron-bar and Strained-wire Fenees, 
Sheep and Cattle Hurdles. 
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PATENT SHUTTER 





ENNINGS’S 
eF sHOFS, INDIA-RUBBER TUBE COCKS, WATER- 


CLOSETS, JOINTS, VALVES, &c., are all simple in construc- 
tion.— Descriptive drawings can be had on application to GEORGE 
JENNINGS, 29, Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road. 


, 7 v r Ty 
RON SHUTTERS.—The PATENT 
CONVEX REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS are cheaper, 
twelve times stronger, work easier. cannot run down, and roll up 
in one-third less room than any other shutters made. Harcourt 
Quincey, Patentee. 

CLARK and Co., Sole Manufacturers, and of IMPROVED 
DRAWN ORNAMENTAL METALLIC SASH BARS, ASTRA- 
GALS, MOULDINGS, STALL-BOARD PLATES, & &c, in 
brass, copper, and zinc. Gas Fittings. Chandeliers, and internal 
Brass Fittings for Shops of every deseription. WROUGHT-LRON 
GIRDERS, HUT-WATER APPARATUS, and metal work con- 
nected with buildings. Testimonials of architects and others 
having them in use will be forwarded free on application to 
CLARK and Co., Engineers, 238, Wapping. London, or to Mr. 
G. BRIGSTOCK, 17, George-street, Edinburgh, Agent for Scotland. 


BRUNET ., ENGINEERS, 





and Co.,, 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 
REVOLVING IRON AND WOOD SAFETY SHUTTERS, 


and of 
ORNAMENTAL SASH BARS, MOULDINGS, 
STALL-PLATES. &c 
FOR SHOP-FRONTS, AND OTHER WINDOWS, OR SKYLIGHTS, 
IN BRASS, COPPER, ZINC, LRON, &c. 

Shop-fronts completely fitted up and glazed with best plate glass, 
Metal works and improved machinery of all kinds for warehouses, 
bankine-honsea, &c. 

BUNNETT and Co. challenge competition as to either quality 


OT moe, rf 
fice, 26, Lombard-street, London: Works, Deptford, Kent. 


B. and Co, are also Patentees and Manufacturers of Improved 
Bench and Flooring Cramps for Builders ; Wrought Iron Diagonal 
Gratings, doubly-trapped self-acting Water Closets, and self-acting 
and self-cleansing Effluvia Traps, for Sewers, Drains, &c. Xe. 


~~ CAST-IRON PIPES, IRON WORK FOR OVENS. &c. 
RAIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, 


St. Ann’s Wharf, Earl-street, City, near Blackfriars-bridge, 
keeps a large stock of Rain Pipes, Heads, Shoes, Elbows, &c., half 
round and 0. G. Gutters, Socket Pipes for Water or Gas, Flanch 
Pipes, Sash Weights, and other Castings; Iron Work for Bakers’ 
Ovens of every description, fitted complete, to be had in sets or in 
parts.—Prices equal to all competition. Contracts taken to any 
extent. Goods landed. A powerful crane. 




















Q)AMUEL HOOD and Co., Castings Ware- 

house, 81, Upper Thames street. REGISTERED STABLE 
FITTINGS. Enamelled Mangers, with double hay-racks, or with 
enamelled water-cistern on one side.—Also, girders, columns, hot 
water pipes, rain water pipes, eaves, gutters, sash weights, &c., at the 


lowest prices. ‘ 
INDIA-RUBBER PIPES 





FLEXIBLE 


AND TUBING, For Railway Companies, Brewers, Dis- 
tillers, Fire Engines, Gas Companies, Gardening and Agricultural 
urposes, &c.—J. L. HANCOCK’S patent VU LCANIZED INDIA- 
2UBBER HOSE-PLPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
and acids without injury—do not become hard or stiff in any tem- 
perature (but are always perfectly flexible) and as they require no 
application of oil or dressing, are particularly well adapted for 
Fire Engines, Pumps, Gas, Beer Engines, Gardens, Liquid 
Manure, and all purposes where a perfectly flexible pipe is 
required, Made all sizes, from 4 inch bore upwards, and of an, 
length to order. Vulcanized India rubber garden hose fitted wit 
brass-taps, copper branch and roses complete, ready to tached 
to pumps, water-butts, or cisterns. Sole manufacturer, JAMES 
LYNE HANCOCK, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, Londo. _ 
N.B. Vulcanized (ndia-rubber washers of all sizes for joints or 
hot-water and steam pipes, and vulcanized sheet rubber ary thigk- 


ness forall kinds of jointe, and other purposes, 





PROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 


ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamphlet, descriptive of 
the method by which both these important objects are caeaned, 
may be obtained on application to Messrs. FOX and BARKETT, 
46, Leicester-square. 


HE MODERATOR STOVE GRATE 
is confidently recommended for the purity of its heated ai 
as the most delicate lungs will not be affected by it; great econcaay 
of fuel, burning only 26 tbs. weight of coal in twelve hours, and 
—_ an — pret on me appearance. May be seén ifi 
daily use at thé inventorsand s« fact; M 's 
53, Frith-street, Soho. Price 81. for third size series 


y ’ 

W ARMING by HOT WATER.— 

J. WEEKS and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, Efficien ci 
Economical HOT-WATER APPARATUS MANUFACTU RERS 
for heating buildings of every description to which heat is ap- 
plicable or desirable. It is particularly adapted for warming pro- 
fessional offices and entrance-halls, either a single room or any 
number of rooms, also churches, warehouses, horticultural build- 
ings, &c. The boilers now used by J. Weeks and Co. consume but 
a small quantity of fuel, keep up a regular temperature, and only 
reqttire attendance once in twenty-four hours. o be seen in ex- 
tensive operation at their Manufactory and Show Establishment 
King’s-road, Chelsea. References may be had to any extent, where 
their apoaratuses have been fixed for many years 
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ULKES’ IRONMONGERY and STOVE 
_ WAREHOUSE, 91 and 92, Park-street, Camden Town. 
Elliptic Stoves, with double backs................ 24d. per inch. 
Register ditto, ——”  arsemaas Sabalidake 5d. per inch. 
SE SIL cncnnanucenecedikeaccacugesecaneses 4 n8. Yd. per cwt 
Tron Rain-water pipe,.... 24 inch, 10d. ; 3 inch, Is. 1d per yard. 
44 inch 0.G. Guttering « ++. 1& per yard. 
6 inch Rim Locks, with patent spindles 14s. per dozen. 
Mortice Locks, with mt spindles ... -.. 338. per dozen. 
Delive carriage free, within 5 miles, 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 


r > 
HAYWARD, BROTHERS, late 
R. HENLY and Co.. WHOLESALE [RON MONGERS, ant 
Manufacturers of KITCHEN-RANGES, STOVES, &., 196, 
Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union.street, Borough. 
Strong Self-acting Kitchen Hanges, with Back Boiler and Oven 
and Yeas Bars :— 



























3 ft. 3in. 3 ft. 6in. 3 ft. 9in. 4 ft. 
£3. £3,)00 £3. 15s. £4. £4. 108, 
Henly’s Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought Iron 
Oven :—3 ft. 8 ft. 3 in. 3 ft. 6 in, 3ft. 9 in. ft. 
£5. £5. 15s. £6. 58, £6. 10s, 47. 


Best ‘ister Stoves, at 7d., 8d., and 9d. per inch. 
Do. Elliptic do., at 34d., and 4d, do. 
Manufacturer of WOLFASTON’S PATENT KEGISTER 
STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
a great saving in fuel. To be seen in use daily. 
Orders from the Country, accompanied wi 
ference. will meet with prompt attention. 


‘FXO BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 2)d. per inch. Registers. 
6d., 640. 7$4., per inch. . - 
Cottage Kanges, with Ovensand Roilers, 3 ft. 2 in. 493. ;3 ft. 4 in. 
426.; 3 ft. 6in., 448. 3 feet Cottage Ranges, 38s. 
Self-acting Kanges, with Circular Uven and Back Boiler, 
t Wrought Bars and Bright Fittings, 
3 ft., £2 188. 3 ft. 6, £3. 7s. 4ft., £3, 15s, 
Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
44d. 5d. 74. lod. ls. 24. 1s, 8d. per 1,000 
3a. 4d. 64. 8d. 10d. 2d. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 12s. 6d. per cwt. 
Best Town Glue 388. Do. Scotch, 52s. per cwt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
43d. Sa 6s.6d. 75.64. lds 12s. per gross. 
5 6 


2 3 a 
At F. R. WILLIAMSON'S [RONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stam p.— Warehouse closes at 7 o'clock. 
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RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane. St. Luke’s).— J.J. JONES having made great ad:i- 
tionsto his STUCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental [ron Columna 
Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, [ron Staircases, Tomb 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Canti- 
levers, Newe! Bars, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly aud 

other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c. 
BAKER'S OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Tronchs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 


Ranges, &c., always in stock. 
IRON FOUNDRY, 


68, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STR EET, DRURY-LANE 
> 
JOSEPH GLOVER, 

Solicits the attention of the Trade to his extensive Stock of 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, con- 
sisting of taose for every purpose, either structural or ornamenta!. 

Wheel Pinion and Steam-Engine Patterns; Range Stove and 
Hot Plate Metal. F } : f 

A stock of Rain-Water Pipes, Plain and 0 G Guttering, Air 
Bricks, Sash Weights, &c. &c. d é 

A very superior description of Soot Door, particularly suitable 
for internal work, being perfectly secure, and not unsightly. ; 

ESTIMATES given for IRON ROOFING and every description 
of lronwork, complete to specification, and the work executed with 
every av ention to quality and dis h. 

GLOVER’S FOUNDRY, 

168, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET. 


a@ remittance or re- 














TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND PAINTERS. 
> A ~ taaae 
O i 3TAINS in every shade, for 
CHURCHES, RAILWAY STATIONS, &c.— ESTWICK 
and Co. respectfully announce that they can supply the above at 
63, per gallon. Contracts executed in town or country.—Manu- 
factory, 59, High-street, Hoxton, London. 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Y ~~ > ‘ss ‘ 
(PARPAU LINS for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 

of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms, Marquees and 
temporary awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 
rompt attention —WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Fore Street, City, 
Manufacturer, by Appointment, to Her Majesty’s Honourable 


Board of Ordnance. 
= , = <a ; -— 
ATENT HANDRAILS WITHOU' 
HEADING JOINTS, now so well known and justly appre- 
ciated, being ronized by the most eminent Architects. — J. 
MELVILLE informs Architects, Builders, and the Trade in gene- 
ral, that having recently erected an improved steam apparatus, 
which, by causing a saving of fuel, and otherwise giving greater 
facility to the execution of the work, he is enabled to make a re- 
duction of 10 per cent. on his former prices. Prices and patterns 
forwarded to any part of the country (on a reference being giveu), 
and Architects or Builders waited on in London.— 64, John- 
street, Fitzroy-square, London. 











GREY GOOSE FEATHERS, ls PER POUND. 
ED FEATHERS were never so cheap as 


at present. HEAL ar | SON’S present prices are :— 
8. 


s. d. 
Poultry ...csccccccccescee © &| Best Grey Goose .......... 110 
Grey GO08@ .....+000+ eees 1 0] White ditto ........-c000. 23 
Foreign ditto ........++++ 1 6| Best Dantzic ditto ........ 3 0 


Purified by steam, and warranted sweet and free from dust. 

HEAL and SON’S List of Bedding, containing full particulars 
of weight, sizes, and prices, sent free by st, on application 
to their Factory, 196, Tottenham-court-road, London. 


mTw aT . i a x 
AMBERT’S PATENT FLEXIBLE 
DIAPHRAGM VALVE COCKS are warranted not to leak 
under any pressure. They have been in use now three years in 
many public establishments, and their durability is proved beyond 
doubt. Their Ball Taps, for Cisterns, are rapidly superseding the 
use of allothers. Their Exuamelled [ron Water Closets, with trap 
and safety valve complete, at 35s, are a great improvement upon 
the appliances hitherto in use for the purpose; as are also their 
Self-acting Water Closets, six of which have been two years in use 
in the Infirmary of St. Marylebone Workhouse.—Manufactured 
by the Patentees,s THOMAS LAMBERT and SON, at their 
Foundry and Metal-pipe Works, Shortstrect, New-cut, Lambeth, 
mGaoL. 
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QTIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 
b 


WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of 
srices of the best WELCH SLATE SLABB&S, planed both faces, will 
Er sent on application post paid ) being made, and inclosing a postage 
stamp. The prices are under those advertised for inferior slates. 


, ¥ r 7 al ryY 

YALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The atten- 

tion of the public is invited to the large importations now 
being made of this valuable material from the county of Kerry, 
Ireland. Its strength, durability, and non-absorbent property, 
recommend it for general use. The experiments made by com- 
mand of the Board of Ordnance establish that to break slabs of 
equal dimensions required 





C.wt. ars. Ibs, 
For Yorkshire Stone ............+ 2 2 2% 
For Valentia Slate ..........0000 ll 1. @& 


It is well adapted for shelves, cisterns, paving, &¢.—Depdt, 
Valentia Slate Yard, Millbank-street. 


. ry ~ 7 
IMLICO SLATE WORKS.—GREAT 
REDUCTION in the PRICE of SLATE.—Mr MAGNUS 
has the pleasure to publish the following reduced prices for Welsh 
Slate Slabs of the finest quality, with sawn edges, and planed both 
faces :— 








Thick. 
sin.| fin. }lin. [1}in. }1}in. | 2in. 





d | a jaja 

Under 4 ft. long, or3ft.wide}] 34/5 16 7 9 12 }# ft. sup. 
Ditto 5ft. do. or3ft. do. | 4 | 54 17 8s }10 | 14 do. 
44 | 6h 18 9 104 | 16 dy. 
we 9 10 11 i8 do. 


do. 3 





Ditto 6ft. do., or3ft. do. 
Ditto 7ft. do., or3 ft. 





Larger Slabs in proportion. 


























Thick. 
tin.] fin. |1in. [1}in.|1}in. J2in. 
Evagracre rere 
Cutting to order ........ 1 1 144114 {lt 2 1 # ft. sup. 


FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF CISTERNS. 


Cisterns above 100 gallons, planed both faces, inch thick, grooved 
and bolted, is. only per foot super., cr 2s. per foot cube (outside 
dimensions). Fixing within five miles of the manufactory, 3d. per 
foot super., or 6d. per foot cube. Enamelled boxed Chimney- 
pieces, variously marbled, hitherto priced at 40s. to 50s. now reduced 
to 25s, and 30s. The above prices are all net to the trade. 

Mr. Magnus will send his book of Drawings of Chimney-pieces, 
and printed price-list of ditto, free to any part of the country, on 
receipt of 3s. in postage stamps (to be deducted from first order re- 
ceived,) and which will be subject to a very liberal discount to the 
trade. —Address. 39, Upper Belgrave-plac*. Pimlico. 


v7" > > 
AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 
Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warehouses, and every description of Pavement laid down at the 
above low price, and the work guaranteed.—Apply to JOHN PIL- 
KINGTON, POLONCEAU’S BITUMEN PAVEMENT OFFICE, 
14, JOHN-STREET, ADELPHL — N.B. Country Agents and 
Railway Engineers and Contractors supplied with the best bitumen 
tor covering bridges and arches. 


r rye Dy r “ > 
N ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
4 BASIN.—Messrs, MARTIN and WOUD (late Scoles and 
Martin) solicit the attention of Builders, Masons, and others, to their 
stock of Portland, York, and Derby Stone; also Bangor Slates, 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fire-goods, Fire-stone, 
&c., sold at the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head- 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landings, &c., cut to order on the shortest 
notice. Tarpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
yphouns, &c., always on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 


















in BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


QUARRYMEN and STONE MERCHANTS, 
BATH 


List of prices, also cost for transit to any part of the kingdom, 
furnished on application. 
ry r Ty ’ nl 
ATH STONE.—Messrs. RANDELL and 
SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed Messra 
MARTIN and WOOD their sole agents in London M. and W. 
beg to inform Architects, Masons, Builders, &c., that a large assort- 
ment of the much approved CORSHAM DOWN and other BATH 
STONE will always be kept at the Depot, —— the Great 
Western Railway Station, Paddington. Orders will also be received 
at Market Wharf, Regent’s-park Basin. 








AITHNESS STONE, from the Castle-hill 
Quarry, by Thurso,—It_is prepared at the Quarry, with 
sawn edges, ready for laying. The faces may be natural, tooled, or 
rubbed as required. This paving gives great satisfaction, and is 
supplied of larger dimensions than ordinary. The footpath recently 
laid on Vauxhall-bridge is all in stones, above 6 feet long, and the 
aving on the bridge over the Neva, lately supplied by order of the 
Smperor of Russia, is all in stones of great dimensions.— -Applica- 
tions addressed to Mr. POTTER, 4, Church-row, Newington, will 
meet with every attention.—Depdt, at Freeman’s Wharf, Millbank- 
street. 


SAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
i= PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico. . 

GOTHIC WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works, 
produced at a remarkably cheap rate. ‘ 

FONTS from 5, upwards. Specimens on view of the Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular styles, 

ALTAR TABLETS [lluminated. : 

‘ Fieshe ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 
JSARVINGS. 

A Good VEINED MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE and a 

fashionable REGISTER STOVE for 3. 38, Stone Chimney-pieces 


from 8s. 

MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 
STONES, &., in great variety of design. Letters cut and com- 
plete for fixing in the country. f 

The Public are respectfully invited to view the carefully selected 
and manufactured Stock (by improved machinery) of Veined 
Marble Chimney-pieces—cheap and good. 

A liberal digcount to the trade. 





i 


TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS, : 


H MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCII 
© MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London 
Rs may Pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and 
shades, oe 


HH HAN for drawing on wood, FF ligh shadin 
H H Hi for architectural use. F for cay iting, 
HH for engineering, B black for shading 
H for sketching, BB ditto ditto" 

HB hardand black fordraw- | BBB ditto ditt. 

ing. BBBB ditto ditto 


_M medium, 
Sold by ali the principal Stationers in town or country, 





; 

OHO CROWN, SHEET, PATENT 
PLATE, ORNAMENTAL, and PLATE GLASs WARI 
HOUSE, 26, Soho-square, London.—ALFRED GOSLETT her 
to call the attention of the trade to his large and valuable ST, vil 
of thé above descriptions of GLASS, which he can offer at the yer 
lowest wholesale prices, delivered either in crates, as manufae, 
tured, or cut to sizeand glazed. , 


r 7 ‘cr 7s 
LATE GLASS. — British Plate Glass 
under 1 foot super, 1s. 2d. ; under 1 foot 6 inches, Is, 64.; 
under 2 feet, Is. 9d. ; under 3 feet, 28., per foot. . 
SHEET GLASS,—No. 16, ounce sheet, 3rd quality, in 200 foot 
cases, 388. per case. No. 21, ditto, ditto, ditto, 528. per foot, 
Estimates for every doverpeee of glass, from 1-8th to 1L-inet 
may be had at THOS, MILLINGTON’S Warehouse, 87, Bishops. 
gate-street Without. 











SAMUEL CUNDY, having had much practice in 
this branch at Westminster Abbey and other important 
Gothic fabrics, is desirous of Estimating for Restorations. _ 

S. C. has invented a Machine for Hoisting Building Materials to 
great altitudes, by which an immense saving has been effected ; 
eminently adapted for Restoring Cathedrals, High Towers, &¢. 

CLE RKS of WORKS have their = attention called to 
the above establishment. A Book of Designs forwarded on appli- 
cation. 

Works of all kin?s prepared and sent off per railway—fixed or 
not, as required. as 

DAIRLES fitted up with MARBLE or SLATE SHELVES.— 
MINTON’S Encaustic and White or Blue and White Porcelain 
Tiles in great variety of pattern. 


~ ee Pun &) tr 

Q TATUES, VASES, FOUNTAINS, 
kK Garden Ornaments, Coats of Arms, and Architectural Em- 
bellishments, in Imperishable Stone, by VAUGHAN and CO., 
60, Stones-End, Borough, London. T. J. Croggon, late of Coade’s, 
Superintendent.—Specimens may be seen at CROGGON and Co.’s, 
2, Dowgate-hill, City, A pamphlet of drawings forwarded on appli- 
cation. 


TAIT! > 

ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 
ROOFING FELT and INODOROUS FELT, for DAMP 
WALLS. Sold in rolls, 32 inches wide, price one penny per square 
foot. Also, Dry Hair Felt net ReSreenns the radiation of heat and 
deadening sound Samples, directions, and testimonials sent b 

post, on application to CROGGON and Co., No. 2, Dowgate-hill, 

Walbrook. 


ne ESTORATION of CHURCHES. 












Y r 

ATENT METALLIC LAVA, 

Manufactured only by Messrs. ORSI and ARMANI 
WHITE AND ORNAMENTAL, for the interior of Churches, 
Museums, Halls, Vestibules, Conservatories, &c. &c.; BROWN, 
for Foot Pavement, Flooring, Covering Railway Arches, Terraces, 
Roofs, &c, &. Specimens and list of prices can be obtained at the 
offices, 6, Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall-street, City ; and at the 
office of “* The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS 
vy » y ta hl 
EX rIRELY NEW APPLICATION of 
WIRE ‘WORK, in lieu of laths for ceilings, &. This 
great desideratum has been accomplished with entire approbation 
at the Lunatic Asylums of Chester and Stafford, rendering the 
buildings secure against the ravages of fire, at a price even 
lower than common lath.—Manufactured by JOHN ALLDAY 
and SON, 109, Moseley-street, Birmingham. Particulars sent on 
application. 





Terry. 7 wry Ty 4 4 
NSTON STONE, used for Building the 
New Houses of Parliament.—W. WRIGHT and Co. beg to 
inform Architects, Engineers, Builders, and others, the Anston 
Stone can be supplied in any quantity on the shortest notice. This 
valuable stone, so celebrated for its durability, colour, and texture, 
is well known, having been selected in preference to all others, by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, for building the New 
Houses of Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Tombs, 


&c. &e. 

W. Wright and Co. have made arrangements to have a stock 
always on hand at Brine’s Marble and Stone Wharf, Llorsfall- 
basin, Maiden-lane, King’s-cross.—Any further information can be 
obtained on application to W. WRIGHT and Co., Anston, near 
Sheffield; or to T. SHARP, their Sole Agent in London, 27, 
Burton-crescent. 


say anv =r > iL 
AEN STONE.—W. and J. FREEMAN 
ofter Caen Stone, guaranteed from the best quarries in Alle- 
magne, at Is. 2d. per cubie foot, delivered to vessels or waggons 
from their Sufferance Wharf, at Deptford. Stone from the inferior 
veds, or from the Maladrerie Quarries (if ordered) on lower terms, 
Cargoes shipped direct from the quarries to any part of the coast 
at the same price. Aubigny and Ranville Stone on the lowest 
terms. ppplention at the office, Millbank-street; or to Mr. 
TURNBULL, Sufterance Wharf, Grove-street, Deptford. 
~ yar “rey ca Py ™m : 
CAE! STONE.—P. FOUCARD, Quai des 
Abattoirs, Caen (propriétaire de Carriéres 4 Allemagne), 
ofters CAEN STONE guaranteed from the first quarries at Alle 
magne, at 1s. 2d. per cubic foot, delivered to vessels or waggons 
(free of expense), from the depdt at the Whitby and Scotch 
Wharf, 14, Fore-street, Limehouse. — Contracts taken for any 
quantities.--Cargoes shipped to order, from Caen, to any part of 
the coast, on the same _terms.—Apply to Mr. BASCHET, at the 
office, 99, Stoney atrest, Borough Market ; or to Mr. 8. WEBSTER, 
at the Wharf. 


yay wy =F) 7 "AY . 
AEN STONE DEPOT.—‘* ORIGINAL 
SUFFERANCE” NORWAY WHARF, GREEN WICH — 
W. TUCKWELL, Caen Stone Quarry Proprietor at Allema-ne, 
near Caen, respectfully solicits the attention of architects, builders, 
clerks of works, masons, and others, to the SELECTED STOCK of 
CAEN STONE on his wharf at Greenwich, and from his long 
practical experience in the various qualities of Caen stone, he con- 
tidently states that this Caen stone cannot be surpassed. 
W. TUCKWELL has always at his chantier, on the quai at Caen, 
a large quantity ready for shipment when required. Orders 
received at the wharf, as above, also at the offices of Mr. R. A. 
WITHALL, Architect, 80, Cheapside, where samples and prices, 
with further information, may be obtained. 
N.B. Samoles may also be seen at the office of “ The Builder.” 


nl T sryy Th a] » ¥ y AJ * J wow 
(AEN STONE SPECIALLY SELECTED 
for EXTERNAL WORKS.—LUARD, BEEDHAM, and 
Co., extensive proprietors of Caen Stone Quarries, Allemagne, 
solicit iuspection of their CAEN, AUBIGNY, and RANVILLE 
STONE, selected at Caen and imported direct to their Depot. 

AUBIGNY STONE resembles Portland in colour and texture, 
has less of shell, fliut, vents, and other obstructions in working. 
Its durability may be ascertained by specimens obtained from 
ancient buildings, and now at the office of L. B. and Co. ; also by 
the Tables of Chemical Analysis, by K. Phillips, Esq., F.R.A., &., 
by its appropriation to Lighthouses, the Royal Chateau, and other 
public works in Normandy. The price being the same as Portland, 
renders it. a useful competitor. 

RANVILLE STONE of the best deseription (similar in colour 
and appearance to Bramley Fall, a Yorkshire block stone), suitable 
for ground works, hydraulic purposes, dock and quay walling, &c. 

A large stock of the above always on hand at Caen Sufferance 
Wharf, Rotherhithe ; Vauxhall-bridge ; Northern Wharf, Battle- 
bridge; No. 8 Wharf, Paddington-basin ; and Kensington-basin, 
Shipments direct to any port ofthe United Kingdom. Offices, 18, 
Southwark-square, Borough, and at Caen Wharf, Rotherhithe, 

The Waterman steam-boats run from Westminster and London 
bridges to Lavender-pier, close to Caen Wharf. 














MOKY CHIMNEYS.— 
“NO CURE NO PAY." 


J. WILSON, Bricklayer and Surveyor of 
Chimneys, 1, Vale-place, Hammersmith, begs 
to inform architects, surveyors, builders, and 
others, that he can guarantee a perfect cure of 
chimneys from smoking into rooms, and on the 
equitable terms of * Nocureno pay.” References 
and testimonials of the highest respectability 
can be given. 


N.B WILSON & Co.'s PATENT CHIMNEY 
POTS for the Cure of Smoky Chimneys, which 
have been extensively tested for the last four 
years, can be forwarded to any part of the King- 
dom on receipt of a Post-oflice order. Prices 
and prospectuses by return of post. Licenses 
gravted to manufacturers. 


MANUFACTORY—VALE-PLACE, 
HAMMERSMITH, MIDDLEgpx. 


p*® ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 




















With Constructed 
internal for the 
movement, ventilation 
and all the of 
latest apartments 
improvements. generally. 
REDUCED LIST OF PRICES. 
First size, 11 by & Second size, 16 by 9 
Plain Iron Valve ...... qooensens ee fe eee 9 6 
Bronzed and Leathered ......... ©. VO pecnsesancecsvvate ae 6 
Japanned, white with Gold lineg 11 6 ..sccceceeeececee . 16 6 
Ditto with Trellis-work .......... BW @ seve ddecee isstead Se 0 
Brass Front, lacqd. or bronzed .. 13 6 cssccsceccvesecces w 6 
Ditto with Trellis work.......... TO &  cadsocanesnasios - @ 0 


Ventilators of any description made to order, 
Mannfactured by HART and SONS, 53, 54, 55, Wych-street 
Strand London.—Post-oftice orders payable at 180, Strand 











TO THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS 
AND OTHERS. 


FAIRS, 139, New Bond-street, begs 


@ leave to inform them, that he has a large assortment of 
stained and figured quarries on band, and that he can execute 
stained glass quarry glazing for churches, &c., at one third less 
than the usual trade price.—A very fine PAINTED CHURCH 
WINDOW, in six compartments, each 9 feet 5 inches high, and 
2 feet 5 inches wide, consisting of the four Evangelists, St. Peter and 
St Paul, TO BE SOLD at a cheap rate. Also various piece: of old 
Painted Glass — Two very handsome CARVED STATUARY 
CHIMNEY PLECES, TO BE SOLD a great bargain. Any gentle- 
man wanting such things, should not miss the opportunity of seeing 
them at the above address. 

FAIRS and CO’8 PATENT VENTILATORS are strongly re- 
commended by the faculty : they will be found a very great preser- 
vative to health in being applied to bedrooms, in all close and con- 
fined towns, supplying plenty of pure air, without the annoyance of 
dust or soot. They will be found most serviceable where gas is in- 
troduced into the house, and a very great preventative to cholera 
and allepidemic diseases.—Orders sent to the above address, or to 
the Manufactory, 15, Gillingham-street, Pimlico, will be punctually 
attended to, 





te 


) and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 


¢ attention of Builders andthe trade to the reduced prices 
of their PATENT PLATE GLASS, which, from its cheapness, is 
now superseding "crown in all respectable  dwelliny-houses 
BRITISH and ROUGH PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, STAINED. 
and ORNAMENTAL GLASS, supplied of the best manufacture’ 
and at the lowest terms. List of prices, estimates, and every in: 
formation can be had on application at their warehouse, 315, 
Oxford-street. 


HE UNION PLATE-GLASS COM. 


PANY.—Polished Plate-Glass, good quality, colour, and 
substance, and very much reduced in price. Rouzh Plate-Glaxg 
4. #. 4,4, and 1 inch thick ; the price of this article is also very 
much reduced, and in large quantities done exceedinzly low 
6,000 feet of small plates, containing about 2 feet super each. to 
cleared off, at a very low price.—London Warehouse, 99, Hatton 
Garden, Holborn ; tt. CURISTIE, Agent. 








HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 


to inform my friends and the public, that I have now com 
pleted a new ENG tN E, and, owing to the facility with which [ can 
execute orders, lam enabled to reduce my former prices consider. 
ably. The prices are now from ONE SHILLING PER FOOT SUP, 
and borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT RUN_ A large quan. 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. Embossing and 

ainted work on the most moderate terms. —CHARLES LONG, 
Yo.1, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.- Cash only. 


7? ’ al To 7 , 
ELLING’S IMPROVED DOUBLE 
SASH WINDOW.—IMPORTANT to LUNATIC ASY 

LU MS, PRISONS, HUSPiTALS, &.—These Patented Sashes ar 
raised and lowered without sash cords and weights, and are so 
arranged that any width of opening can be secured for free venti 
lation, without the possibility of giving width sufficient for 
They are exceedingly simple—not liable to get out of order, ar 
most admirably adapted for public establishments —For further 
particulars, apply to Mr. THOS. MELLING, Rainbill Lronworks, 
near Liverpool. Ageut for Liverpool: Mr. WILLIAM WHEEL 
HOUSE, General Furnishing aud Builder Lronmonger, 97, Lord- 


street. 
¥ rl 7 
GO HAS. WM. WATERLOW, 

MANUFACTURER 

. of Sashes and Frames,and Joiner p- 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row 
Finsbury - square, —W ell-seasonec 
materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices. —Upwards of 400 
DOORS, and a large variety of 
Sashes and Frames,always on sale. 
Glazed goods securely packed for | 














the country. Steam-struck Mould- 
ings in any quantity.—N.B. This 
Esiablishment is worth the notice 
of all engaged in building. 











OTICE OF REMOVAL.—JOHNSON 
and PASK, Sash, Shop Front, and Deor Makers to th 
in Trade, beg to inform their Cus- 
\) tomers and the Public gene- ays | 


ij 





rally, that they have removed | |#/ NM 
to more extensive premises, in | 


BAKER-STREET, 
BAGNIGGE WELLS-ROAD; i 1 
where they have convenience 
for carrying on a larger busi- | 
ness. 


N.B. By inclosing a postage | 
stamp, a full list of prices may {jt J} a 
be had by return of post. : = 


ry ‘ > vy wy ’ 

ys TON and CO”’S ENCAUSTIC and 

other PATENT TILES for Churches, Entrance Hails, 
Conservatories, Balconies, &c., Antique, Geometrical, and Alham- 
brie Mosaics, manufactu of a highly decorative charac 
extreme durability. Slabs and Tiles for Fireplaces, Heart 
Covings for Grates, Door Furniture, White Glazed and Ornam 
Tiles for Baths, Dairies, and Kitchen Ranges may be bad in 
variety at their Warehouse, 9, Albion-place, Blackfriars 
London, and at their Manufactory, stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordsh 


| 
| 
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HITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
BRICKS of superior quality. Moulded bricks to any 
pattern.—Apply to Mr, BENJAMIN GOUGH, 37, Newington- 
crescent, Newington Butts. , ) 
N.B. Cowley and Kent Bricks of every description, and Kentis4 
Ragstone direct from the quarries, at a reduced price. 


TPYHE BEST KILN-BURNT RED FACING 

BRICKS are now ready for delivery, at the BRICH- 
LAYERS’-ARMS STATION, at 483. per 1,000, for cash —App!} 
to Messrs. HALL, at the Station; or to Messrs, NEALE au 
THORNTON, of Reigate. 


KS 


ax cau 20 BULLDERS AND OTHERS. o 
a TOCKS, best quality, delivered, 36s. 5 


second quality, 343.; superior country pan tiles, 485.5 Pia 


isor 







ditto, 303. Stourbridge, Welsh, Newcastle, and 
Bricks, Lumps, Tile, Clays, Loam, &c., at very redu 
Shape goods made to any pattern (for Hngineers, Gas Com) 
Brewers, and others), in twenty-one days; Slates, Sanitary 1! oO. 
Dutch Clinkers, Patent Malting Tiles, &c., at W AKD and ¢ i 
Honduras Wharf, Bankside, London. Country buyers will aed 
this the best market.—N.B. A large quantity of Stock bricks want 
for cash payments, 


OLLOW BRICKS and FIRE CLAY 
GOODS at Western Wharf, Adelphi, London-—SAMU Ee 
TUPMAN, Agent, of Cliffe Works, Wakefield.— Messrs. HEKTSL? 
and BROUGHTON, Proprietors. $e —Dr. Ure 
FIRE BRICKS at 808, Lumps, grate backs, &. &e. &e.— VT. © 
hep certified that this clay is superior to Stourbridge clay. 


RAIN PIPES are manufactured of this clay, in ae 
leng 








lengths, and, for larze orders, at the price at which two fee 
are advertised.— References required. sex | Many 
CHIMNEY TOPS, made of fire clay, at cement prices. ; cnr 
much lower, and far superior in every respect. Designs and pre 
forwarded on pencntion. “i t be see 
te hOLLowW, i AICKS for fire-proof partitions, &c. Must be se 
appreciate: ) 
COALS—A small quantity of best coals, delivered at 243. pet a 
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